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SEE “INSIDE THE SOVIET CIRCUS” WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, ON PBS TV 
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China Passage by Rail 296 
A changing people and chongeless londeropes 
come into view as Paul Theroux and Geogruphic 
photographer Bruce Dale travel the railways of 
the world's most populows mation. 


Announcing a New National 
Geographic Society Foundation 
President Gilbert. M. Grosvenor establishes on 
education foundation to accept contributions and 
ensure permanent support for the teaching of 
geography in U!, S. classrooms. A prospectus by 
educator Liovd H. Eliiett. 


Exploring Our Lost Century 340 
A decode of digging by archucologists and schol- 
ors ihuminates the neglected first chapter in owr 
countrys history, the years between Columbus 

ind Jamestown. Joseph Judge reports, with. photo- 
graphs by Bill Bollenbers and paintings by 

John Berkey. 


Hello Anchorage, 

Good-Bye Dream 364 
Anchorage copes with the realities of urban life 
and struggles to regain the niches of the oil born, 
Larry L, King and photographer Chris Johns re- 
weal the erowon pants of Alaska's largest city. 


The Falkland Islands — 

Life After the War 390 
Folklanders are still British and newly prosperous 
just six weors after the deadly contest waged by 
Britain and Argentina over their South Atlantic 
homeland. Bryan Hodgson and photographer 
Steve Raymer assess their life today, 


Falkland Islands Wildlife 413 
Food-rich waters argund the Falklands support 
a-spectaculer mux of birds and animals. A photo- 
graphic portfolio by Frans Lanting. 


Covers: Windsurfing among icebergs, o dangerous 
and now prohibited activity on Portage Lake, 
typifies the trysnything-onee spirit of Anchorage, 
Photograph by Chris Johns. 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 


T'S A GIVEN that winners write the history 
books. Inthe léth-century scramble to claim 
and settle what is now the southeastern 

United States, there were so many losers that his 
torical records suffered. Senior Associate Editor 
Joseph Judge reports in this issue on the efforts to 
chronicle those chaotic years. In doing so, ar- 
chaeologists depend heavily on human skeletal 
material for clues. In effect, through their re- 
mains the losers are belatedly writing the history. 

But Incians resent what they feel has often 
been virtual robbing of their ancestors’ graves, 
Scientists argue-that skeletal material is critical 
for not just historical but also anthropological, 
ethnological, and even medical research — from 
studies of arthritis to osteoporosis. 

Whether these bones continue to speak of the 
past depends partly on bills to be considered by 
Congress in 1928 that would bring the under- 
funded, ill-housed Museum of the American 
Indian, Heve Fourrlation in New York City to 
Washington, D.C. On the last open site on the 
Mall, below Capitol Hill, a multimillion-doilar 
facility would be built to properly house and clis- 
play the Heve Foundation’s one million artifacts 
and art objects, as well as some two million items 
currently in the Smithsonian's New World collec- 
tion —including the remains:of some 15,000 Indi- 
ans, Eskimos, and Aleuts. 

The National American Indian Museum and 
Memorial Act provides for a national memorial 
in- which skeletal remains now in the care of the 
Smithsonian “not suitable for scientific inquiry” 
would be interred at the Mall site in Washington. 
New Yorkers are fighting to keep the Museum 
of the American Indian in their city. Indians want 
te reclaim the bones of their ancestors, and the 
Smithsonian feels obligated to retain unidentifi- 
able prehistoric remains for scientific study 

Whatever the outcome, hearings on the bills 
before Congress will be heated. But at the verv 
least the legacyof the first Americans will be spot- 
lighted, and it ts hoped a proper museum will be 
under construction before the quincentennial of 
Columbus's discovery and the resulting Euro- 
pean conquest of the Americus. 
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HE BEST WAY of getting to China 
is by train from London. I took 
seven eastbound expresses and 
, come weeks later reached Bei- 
jing, 13,000 kilometers away (8,000 miles), 
This journey was full of surprises, but Chi- 
na—the new China—at the end of it. was the 
greatest surprise of all 

At the border town of Erenhot, the people 
working beside the track look wp and smile as 
the train enters China and begin to applaud, 
They are well fed, and their markets are full of 
merchandise. In the Soviet Union | was re- 
peatedly asked if I would be willing to sell my 
watch, my T-shirt, or my sweatshirt. In Sibe- 
ria. aman implored me for my track shoes. But 
the Chinese have all the T-shirts track 
shoes they want. 

China is-enjoving a boom at the moment. 
And because itis no longer necessary for a Chi- 
neuse person to secure official permission to 
travel, it is now full of travelers—salesmen, 
students, factory workers, people heading 
home or on vacation, They are crossing the 
country, they are visiting friends. They pay 
only about a third of what the same seat or 
berth would cost foreigners, who pay more for 
most things in China. 

The Chinese prefer to travel by train and 
have a knack for turning an overnight trip into 
a combination pajama party and troop train, 
in which everyone shuffles around drinking 
tea and swapping stories, The Chinese are in 
their most relaxed and reminiscing moods on 
truins. No distinction is made regarcling pas- 
sengers, You might find yourself with any- 
one—a general, a peddler, a party official, a 
mother and baby. On my second train in Chi- 
na l was assigned to a compartment that I 
shared with a pair of honeymooners and a 
woman of 78, 

The Chinese have become accustomed to a 
lack of privacy. But it has not made them 
rude—on the contrary, crowding has made 
them considerate and sensible, Soon the over- 
night train from Erenhot to Datong, T was 
talking, eating, reading, and passing the time 


28 


with these travelers, and after dark we all lay 
in our berths cozily rocking and snoring. 

On that train I conceived « plan. Chinese 
railways go everywhere, so why not take them 
all? They went to the wettest regions in south 
China; the driest in Xinjiang (Sinkiang); the 
lowest, the Turpan Basin; the coldest, in Man- 
churia. The only place the railway tlicin't go 
was Tibet. The Chinese had abandoned this 
Tibet line at Golmud in Qinghai, faced by the 
impenetrable Kunlun Mountains. But if] per- 
severed, I could visit 25 of China's 26 main- 
land provinces or regions. Assoon as 1 crossed 
the border, I could see what these changes 
were, and who traveled and why, and what 
was on people's minds, 


LEARNED simple interesting things from 
Chinese railways: That the clever cor- 
| omorants who help the fishermen in Gui- 
lin are brought in baskets by train from 
Shandong almost 2,000 kilometers away, that 
the raisins in Shanghai have mace «four-day 
trip from Urumai, and that it's always possi- 
bleto buy apples and oranges in the desert ctt- 
ies of Ginghai, because of the train from the 
southern revion. The Chinese are delighted by 
this speedy food clistribution, and they are con- 
sequently healthier. They visit their relatives 
more often, they carry on their businesses 
more profitably (buying clothes cheaply in 
Guangzhou—Canton—and selling them in 
the free markets in the north}, and they have 
become tourists themselyes—complete with 
sunglasses and camer. The train represents 
a whole new way of living, and traveling is one 
of their most important freedoms. 

That was obvious in Datong, in Shanxi, just 
inside the Great Wall. Young people with ban- 
ners and megaphones greeted the Chinese 
travelers at the station, urging them to stay at 
this or that hotel, or to try a particular restau- 
rant—hbeavy competition, because these little 
groups of cheerleaders were each trying to out- 
shout the others, touting for very tiny hotels 
and wery modest restaurants. The forern 
tourist 14 not even aware that such places 
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Farewell is festive at Beijing station for these Chinese bourding the 
Wweelly Wednesday moming through train to Aloscow, The sie-day, 

7, 865-kilometer journey by way of Ulaanbuotar is made mainly by offi- 
cialis and foreigners. From the nation’s capital, rail service also reaches 
into every province and regian except Aizang (Tibet). As economic reform 
brings greater prosperity, more passengers anil freight take to the rails, 
COUnG 's Min mcoans of transport, and overload the system. The author 
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for having a very large portrait of Chairman 
Mao in the visitors room. There are now very 
few portraits of Mao on view in China, though 
there were tens of millions of them hanging at 
the time of his death in 1976. 


N BEIJING, Bette Bao Lord, the. American 
novelist whois married to U.S, Ambas- 
| sador Winston Lord, introduced me to 
Sang Ye, an ingenious young man who 
with the writer Zhang Ninxin had the idea of 
traveling around China with a tape recorder, 
asking people to talk about their lives. This be- 
came a highly successful series in a Beijing 
newspaper, later translated as a book under 
the tithe Chinese Profiles, What is striking 
about the collection 13 its candor: People com- 
plain and boast and praise, but most of all they 
level with the interviewer, speaking about 
their pleasures and their pains. 

Sang Ve said, “You say vou are interested 
in railways: There is a certain line you should 
see. It is just outside Beijing, Its nickname 
is ‘Death Road.’ During the Cultural Revolu- 
tion people used to kill themselves on that 
section of track. One person a day, and some- 
times more, jumped in front of the train. They 
chose the train because they were too poor to 
buy poison.” 

One day in a Beijing bookstore I met an el- 
derly musician, “hang Mei, ancl, discovering 
he Hked the songs.of Stephen Foster and had 
written many songs himself, invited him out 
for a meal, He was a delightful man who hod 
lived through it all: the skirmishing in the 
twenties; the Long March; the forties, which 
had been one long war; and the turbulentearly 
years of the People's Republic. 

“But | wonder what Chairman Mao would 
say if he saw what was taking place in China 
right now,” | said. “He might not like it.” | 
was thinking of the billboards, bright dresses, 
traffic, pop music, the free markets where 
everyone was allowed to trade, the new Chi- 
nese movies in which people fell in love, and 
kissed, and took honeymoons in Shanghai, 

“He would have to like it,” Mr. Zhang 
said, “The facts would teach him. He could 
not deny it.” 

Mr. Zhang, 76, said he liked what was hap- 
pening to (China, but Chinese history waslone, 
and it had distinct phases; and it might be 
years before we could assess this one. 

That reminded me of a remark attributed 
to Mao when asked what he thought about 
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only half of the 9, 700 kilometers of line xistin workass maior redihpaat Conasmheetor WIN wows 
in 1912 when Sun Yat-sen declared China a re- than 6,000 kilometers now being added to its: 
public, He envisioned a 160,000-kilometer rail 53,000-kilometer system. Slightly larger than 
system to settle undeveloped regions, as in the ear emai emce coe 
United States. Civil and foreign conflicts hin- miles) of first-class highways. e terrain 
work became a tep priority. Today China is the 
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the logk of Rrooklyn 


the French Revolution; “Tt ts too early to 5a 
Sot long after that | took the Shanchai ex 


press — 17 hours, no stops, [ shared acompart 
ment with a voung Singaporean mechanical 
engineer whe claimed that Chima was spend 
ie too much money on technolory it hadn't 
learned to use. “They're backward. They're 
peasants,” he said. Butthis was not an uncom- 
mon reaction from someone who was obvi- 
ously intimidated by China's immensity. The 
oversens Chinese, all of whom ore encouraged 


to see Ching as the motherland, often feel lost 


an] anonymous among her one billion people 


Shanghai isa big brown riverside city with 
and the (Chinese like it 
for its crowds and its streetlife. It has a reputa- 


tit lor VW her 





ity lickers and fadclishness 
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changes COME come first ti 
amr ha 

There I visited Comracte Ning, a retired ob 
ficial who was.a Maott—indeed, he stil wore 


hie blue suit and slippers and had «a habit ol 


to China the 


quoting the old man on certain subjects, using 
terms. like armed struggle and collective 
leadership 

We talked about corruption, Comrade Ning 
actmitted there were many cases. Recently in 
Shanghai a Chinese businessman convicted of 
taking bribes had been executed —the Chinese 
way, With a bulletin the back of the neck 

| said, “Do vou think the 
might be regarded as a little severe ina case of 


death penalts 


Sheaiime s 


“The death penalty is a Chinese custom,” 
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Puffing workhorse, the larg- 
est Chinese-bullt steam loco- 
motive, fhe QO) 2-10-2, heads 
north out of Lonerigng as 
workers rehirn te their 
hores at sunset, Wonten ce- 
operdt: to move hefty iogs 

af the town's sawrnnitil (left). 
Workers from the south were 
resettled here in the late 
S405 when Chine began to 
horvest the vast timber re- 
sources of the for north- 
ecast—formerly Manchuria. 
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Stoking the firebax, a fireman shovels 
codl on a amall ateam engine that pulls 
dinew locomotive off the assembly line 
it Datong, which produces 240) of them 
a vear, two-thirds of national output. 
Ching mokes more than 275 diesels 
ond IM) electric locomotives anally. 
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the (Chinese have tried to deflect sancdstorms: 
with cactus, with patterns af grass, with trees, 
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the dunes at bay with their skinny limbs 

In Hohhot, the capital of China's Inner 
Mongolia, [admired the dusty geometry of the 
city street and declined to vist a plaster, vurt- 
shaped monument to Genghis Khan. The 
larze Muslim community —officially a. “mi- 
nority” called the Hui—bhad been allowed to 
rebuild their mosque, but no 
one could tell me why there 
Was a painted clockface on the 
moasyue, with pamted hands 
showing the time to be for- 
ever b2:45 

[ reboartled the Iron Rowst- 
er and pushed on, through 
[nner 
grasslands and past big bulk 
mountains, The Chinese lanel- 
capt here looked orderly andl 
deliberate 
bush had been planted, and 
there was nothing random ex 
cept the eroded ravines 

From the upransed track | 
could see a sort of town—al 
bungalows and yards—like a 


Mongolia, across the 
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Chinese parody of an Ameri- 
can suburb, 
tke mis 
ford, Massachusetis, 

Lanz 
and it lay smoking on the south bank of the 
low and opaque Huang He (Vellow River), | 
was bemused by the large amount of merchan- 
dise available in Lanzhou's stores ancd han 
upon a copy of Chinese Literate 
(Autumn 1986), which included a story that 
depicted a family tn this increasingly consum 
ersociety. The story was called “The Wind on 
the Plateau" and was written by a distin 
ruished (Chinese short-story writer and pres 
ent Minister of Culture, Wang Meng. One 
paragraph went 

*Yet his son was for from satisfied with 
things-as they were. He wanted video equip- 
ment, & musical door-chime, a motorcycle, 
and a rubber dinghy. Why not go out and get 
an air-condiboner mace in Australia?” 

The story was not written ironically and wae 
perhaps an accurate picturé of the current 
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100 was a city of tall factory chimneys, 





pened 


mood of acquisitiveness 

As the train went west through Gansu, the 
landscape became emptier unl it.was wtterly 
barren, Che mountains were shaped flke a cer- 
tan Kind of Chinese dumpling, and erosion 


China Passage 


(ne of the 9.000 workers at Dotong 
relaxes beside steel driving rods fubri- 
eoted at a foundry in the plant. The pace 
af labor is sometimes leisurely, since all 
workers receive the same basic wage and 
find that earning o bonus con bring envy 
amd even wreth from co-workers. 





hac given them crimp marks on their edges 
The foreground was a flat plain, and the cis: 
lant background was all snowy blue-and 
white peaks, The landscape was majestic and 
strange: On some stretches [ saw green fields 
and grapevines, and sand dunes, and rocky 
hills and snow out the same window 

Later that day, at dusk, we passed Jia- 


Vuguan, at ie western end of the Great Wall, 


with its huge solemn gate, and saw how the 
reat Wall at that point turned into a bar- 
ier of mud bricks and went traipsing still 
farther wesl 

The rest of the trip was mountains and des- 
ert, snow and sand, a5 the train moved <lowlh 
under a cloudless sky. In the 20-coach train. 
the Uvgurs plaved rock and roll on their porta 
ble stereos, and they ate and washed and spa 
and plaved cards without leaving their seats 
The Uymirs are one of China's largest minor 
ities and, related to the Mongols and micath, 
Muslim, they number some six million people 
They gave their name to this vast area, the 
largest in China, the Xinjiang Uyeur Autone 
mows Rerion 
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i LAR Bl Winter wears icv ornaments tn Harbin, an indus- 
trial city and rail hub in the northeast. The Ice Lontern Peatival 
overloaps.o notional holiday that begins on the first day of the linar 


year, usually in January. Dozens of structures are carved from 
blocks of river ice, with colored ghts inside. ‘The aculptures lost till 





snowmelt in March or April Harbin was a fishing village tintl 
96, when the Russians won a concession to build a rail shertewt 
te Viedivostok and made Harbin o constriction base, The Russians 
built an Orthodox church, destroyed by the Red Guards in the Cul- 
tural Revolution, that i commemorated in the sculpture at right. 
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Waiting room often means the street at 
the jam-packed Beijing station. Some 
100,000 riders pass through here every 
day, Those headed north to the Great 
Wall (facing page) and Mongolia trowel 
the first railway designed and built 
entirely by Chinese, in 1909. 





donkeys seemed like a place out of the hikele, Tt 
is (China's hottest town, and also its lowest 
150 meters below seo level. The skull-canped 
Liveurs also have a Levantine look, and their 
bazaar has the atmosphere of a casbah: The 
fruit sellers had the features of fortune-tellers, 
of Gypsies and Slavs. By their clothes it was 
apparent that this town at the edge of China 
Was populated by people who had ridden out 
of Russia on thelr horses—the Uzbeks, the 
Tajiks, and the Kaznks 





NOTHER DAY 5 RIDE through the 12 tun 







nel= of the 
‘Tian Shan} and | was at Urumai 
; The Chinese are proucd of the 
fart thatin 1960, when their break with the So 
viet Union meant they had no one to help them 
any more on this great railway west, (hey went 
The Soviets bad taken all thei tools 


and even the plans of the railway. The Chinese 


finished it themselves in 19635 

Mir. lie, of the China Railway Foreign Ser- 
vice Branchin Urumai, said thatin 195% there 
was a slogan, “This year Urumal, next year 
the Russian border!” and there 5 still a plan 
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forthe railway to extend to the frontier and be 
yond, to the Soviet city of Alma Ata: 

yi ATK 
the same organization, said he hac been in 
[usked him his favonte 


who Was peneral manager of 
Lirume: tor 2s yeurs 
rullway journey 

“The line al 


Aiwin, he “The Silk 
React.” 


Having 


Bereed but 


cat 


just taken it, J 
added, “You're 
talking ancient history.” 
Ves 
ao interesting.” 
The most beautiftul place tn 
the region is ("hi, @ 


mountain lake surrounded by 


Recent hister i not 


lian 


snowy CsScarpments and gin 
ciers. [ went (there and was 
walking around the lake when 
| met a man from the remote 
{ Altay, near the Soviet 
worked at the 
bank, and his favorite 
author was Mark Twain. In 
fact, after reading She daven- 
tures of Tom Sowver, this Mr 
Ching gave himsell the name 
“Tom. And 
nounced itin the bank, all the 
other clerks decided to change thelr names too. 

“We have Mike, Julian, Jan, Wayne, and 
Bob.” 

T asked him a political question, and he 
brushed it aside and lauched and said, “Ev 


Levi ri | 
bearder. He 


a I 
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when he an 


erything i¢differentnow. That trouble is inthe 
past. We are different" 

“What's the main differencer 

“We are happy,” he said 

The trip from Lanzhou to Aten was a lovely 
ine because the line winds along the banks al 
the Wei River, and the gorges are steep and 
his 15 the comer ol 
Gansu Province, but farther on, when the 
train entered Shaanxi Provinee, the land be- 
came flatter and, like all flotland in China, 
mtensively farmed. The people harvesting 


stood cheat high in their wheat, and when they 
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bent over to cut it with their sickles thes 
cisnppeared 

These wheat fields continued lo the very 
*Xjan—to the enormous city wall, 
which gives this ancient place the look of ame 
dieval fort. Near the North Gate was 4 slogan 
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Electric trains ore the future, the Chi- 
nese believe. This one houling coal cast 
of Lanzhou fs more efficient and safer in 
tunnels than steam or diesel. One reaeon 
for building more rail tines is to mowe 
stockpiles of coal awaiting transport 
both within the country and abroad. 





beside the wall anc then penetrates it, and 
looking at Nian’s new railway station 
the pretiiest in China— you know thal you are 
in an extraorcinary place 

The majority of tourists in Mian are Chi- 
nese, They are not rich, presumptuous Wan- 
derers, but rather threadbare families and 
factory workers who travel hard class, some- 
times great distances, to see the sights. 


~ one of 







E ENTERED Sichuan Provimce, 
passing through a mist that 
gave the landscape the look of a 
Chinese watercolor. People were 
rong to market with baskets of vegetables and 
big hairy pigs. A man on acanal bank fished 
with two poles — one in each hand 

Standing on the littl platform at Emei 
station, waiting for the train to come, I was 
told by the stationmaster that there were 200 
tunnels between bere and Kunming. That 
mennt hills and valleys and mountain gorges 
and narrow swinging footbridges. The line 
does not go straizht through the mountains. 
It creeps around their sides, rises higher, 
and circles again, doubling back. You look 
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out and see the line vou left halfan hour ago 

This Chengdu-Kunming railway line is.one 
of the most dramatic in Chima, and it was miso 
the hardest to build. It took 12 years, but 
they were crucial ones, from 1955 to 1970) 
years of idealism, revolutionary fervor, self 
sacrifice—and forced labor. It was built by 
soldiers and prisoners 

We were traveling through 
central Sichuan, and the din 
ing car. that night served the 
provincial specialities, pepe 
pery chicken and bean curd 
At sunset the glow over the 
mouritain ranges niforded just 
enouch lightto see a cemetery 
besice the railway line 

“They are the graves. of 
the workers who died building 
the line,” Mr. He said, It 
was unusual for the Chinese 
not to cremate their dead, andl 
cemeteries were regartied as a 
waste. of This little 
graveyard on the mountain 
ide was intended as a tribute 
to these workers. 

Nir, He was the fre 
shang, Heacl of the Train. He 
had started 45 a luggage handler in the 1960s 
and had held most of the jobs on long-distance 
trains—conductor, sheeping car attendant, 
nnideven cook, “Nota bad cook,” he laughed, 

“| was promoted by being appointed,” he 
explained. “I didn't apply for any of these 
posts. And one day my officers came to me and 
said, ‘We want you to be Head of the ‘Train,’ 
and DL agreed.” 

The train arrived in Kunming at 5:30 in the 
morning. It had been a 24-hour trip. But this 
wus nota free day for Mr. He: The train would 
head back to Chengdu that night, and Mr. He 
was in charge of that trip too 

In the park near Cuihu (Green Lake}, there 
are scores of storytellers and musicians, und i! 
was touching to see an old man and woman 
singing a duct, ora person holding his listeners 
spelibounl with a story. 
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HE VIETNAM BORDER 16 465 kilome: 
ters from Kunming, and a narrow: 
gauge railway travels the whole 
The line was fmished 
in 1910 by the French, who wanted to ex- 
plow the trade of Yunnan and thus expand 


distance, 
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their sphere of tnfluence beyond Indochina. 

Theres tension now on the border, and in 
termitient skirmishing, which is reported in 
patriotic terms tn the People’s Dativ. The 
through train to Vietnam stopped munning in 
lLO79. T asked the Railway Board whether | 
could ike it part of the way. 

“Foreigners 
to stay in the towns on that 
ine, the officer said 

“IT won't stay,” Lsaid, “T'll 
say, villang- 
straight Back to 


are forbidden 


just Po to one 
Come 
Kunming.” 

After a little discussion they 
agreed to this bending of the 
and that was how ] 
came to be sitting on the small, 
ratty train 
through the Yunnanese fun- 
tle [wasaccompanied by Mr, 


anc 





rules 
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Wei, who helpfully pointed 
out the crematorium on Run- 
ning Horse Hill. The other 
passengers — countrypeople — 
were playing checkers 
smoking the hig bamboo pipes 
thathave long been favored by 
the Vunnanese, 

Ala tiny station a woman got on that train 
and sat near us. She had two children in tow. | 
naturally wondered, in view of the one-child 
noliey, how this woman had two. Mr. Wei put 
the question to her tactfhulls 

She said that her first child had been a girl, 
but that che and her husband hacl been count- 
ing ona boy. They decides 
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i have it second 


child, even though it meant a fine (fo kuwan) of 


a thousand yuan. The woman became prer- 
nant, paid the fine, and gave birth to a boy 

“The countrypeople want more children to 
help with the farming and to look after them 
when they are old.” said Mir. Wei 

The train traveled ina groove high in these 
hills, and below the line was the wice lake 
called Dian Chi. [it wat a landscape of thin 
trees With fluttery leaves and small farms: it 
was tropical and fragrant, and the sky was full 
of steamy-looking clouds 

And suddenly beside the track there were 
howses—the Sort 
found all over Vietnam: yellow stucco, with 
long windows and narrow green shutters and 
led roofs. They had been built by the French 
at the turn of the century for the railway 


French colonial that are 


Cena Parse 


Slow as hond labor is, it gets the fob 
done—this hacksaw, cooled by water, 
cuts a steel rollin 30 to 90 minites for 
a repair at Chengdu. 4s part of a decen- 
tratization poltcy, some regional rail 
burecus are now free to invest profits 

to improve their owns lines, 





supervisors, Dhev were very pretty, set amid 
the low hills and fields. Itwasso strange to find 
in the howses a touch of Frenchness deep in 
Yunnan, but the region had been so isolated 
for 50 long it had hardly changed. 


T TOOK 36 HOURS to travel by train from 
Kunming tast to Guilin, making a dog- 
leg because of the mountain ranges. 
ruanzxi Province possesses the land- 

scape tial so often depicted In Chinese clas- 
sical) paintings —steep hills of gray limestone, 
the shape of came! humps, and water ever 

where. Atabout the halfway mark, Guiyang, I 
met an old man who said that he had retired. 
but strictly for the pleasure of it he was work 

ingatthe stathon. He didn't nece his salary, he 
said, and so 
his hobby 

“Listening to light orchestral music,” he 
said yery carefully in English. 

All (himese trains have numbers, instead of 
But the numbers are mot random, A 
very low oumber signifies an international 
express; slighthy higher means the train isa 
national express, such as the 16 trom Canton 
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to Beijing. The trains are slower as the num- 
bers rise, and above 300 they stop everywhere 
l knew this train from Guilin to Changsha was 
one of thase, but in China—unless you're in a 
hurry—this hardly matters. Most Chinese 
trains have a dining car, mealtimes are punc- 
tual, service is good, and the siteping cars are 
orderly, 

Hot water i always supplied for tea—you 
supply the tea leaves, they provide the cup, 
Many Chinese use hot water from the China 
Railways thermoses to make their own in- 
stant noodles, There is seldom amy luxury 
on a Chinese train. [t is sometimes uncom- 
fortable, even in “soft berth,” but it is never 
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intolerable, except in “hard seat,” with every 
ceattaken, and laundry and smoke and crying 
children and someone taking his ten parrots 
to market. 


"NA YEAR of riding Chinese trains, I not- 
ec that trains left on time and only afew 
were late —by an hour or two, which 
nothing. There was always bedding in 
the sleepers; no one asked me for a bribe or 
evena tip. On the other hand, ina vear of trav- 
el [never found a train in which there werent 
loudspeakers (they usually warn of impending 
stops, but they begin squawking at 6 a.m. ), 
and while I am sure there are Chinese trains 
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with clean lavatories, [did not have the privi- 
lege of secing one 

It was not more than an overnight trip from 
Guilin to Changsha, the capital of Hunan 
Province. But Changsha it better known as 
the place where Mao Zedong grew up and held 
a job asa schoolteacher. In most Chinese cities 
people keep silent about Mao, but-in Chang- 
sha a man said to me, “Mao made very few 
mistakes, and the mistakes:-were very small.” 
That was the highest praise 1 had heard of 
Niao's achievement. 

Miao’s atsociation with Changsha had put 
the city on the map and had made Hunan 
famous. But when | expressed a desire to go 
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“Beyond here spring winds won't blow.” 
This ancient saving was quoted to pho- 
tographer Dale near [iavuguen, western 
terminus of the Great Wall, This train 
Steams forther west, post the lofty Qilian 
Shan, carrying food and other supplies 
to desert dwellers, 


to Mao's birthplace, lwas urged to forget it 

I sailthat | had my heart set on seeing Shan 
shan, Mao's village. 

Therailway line to Shaoshant the strangest 
one in China—the quietest, with the fewest 
trains —and Shaeshan itself is the emptiest sta- 
tion in the country. [ts huge platform receives 
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only two small trains a day. In the past then 
WETE 25 Many £5 [woo three an-hour, but with 
Wiao's death there was a decline in demand 
ind now the national monument to which peo: 
ili ance flocked is like the town that time ft 


rot. WMada's portrait still hangs on the front ol 


=, = . == ree - woe 7. , 
the station, and each room inthe country Villa 


in which Mao was born is appropriately ta 


beled: Parents’ Bedroom 


Pigety, Kitchen (“In 1921 Mao é4ecdong edu 
ti hes famuly mm rev hit heal thi 
‘ie The house was emoty except tor the 


caretaker, a voung girl who told me that one 
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went to the Miao museum. itis tascinatin 
for what it omits. There 16 ho toention of thy 
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(C‘uitural Revolution, nothing about thr 
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ried to Diang Oing, the former actress who was 
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L TMH miley f t ie \ ‘erie of Four. (ine would 
gather from the Mao museum thet the onk 
noteworthy €vent ol ihe Yous Was the explo ’ 
ing of China § firetatom bomb 

The message of the museum 15 the fechine 
thet 14 current in China—don't praise him 
con t blame him. i went t pthe museum shop, 
which sald indy, buttons, citarettes, soap, 
razor blades, and color photoes of Hong Kong 


a i | 
movie stars. “I would like to bu 


a PC OUTe GE 
Mao, or perhaps a copy of the selected writings 
of Mae Zedine 

“We have none, the clerk Said 

And when |] asked whethe the would get 


come eventually, she said she di 
CONTINUED nortn on an e¢ SDPESS ran Lin 
the region that usec to be known a5 
VManchuria, now the provinces of Liao 
ning, Jilin, anc Hevlongiang. [his last 

the “Black Dragon River,” was my cesting 

tion, I traveled with a group of Hong Nong 

Chinese, who complamed of the told ane the 

food. Ttawas their first visit to the motherland 

Chey had not learnéd thal the cheaper meal nu 

Chins ts often the better one: Imstead af tatty 

Poin, | at eT. SKI, and A bie bon fish, yo bret 

vegetables, dumplings, and soup. There was 

i [C On the minciow of the dining cat Tite by 

the time we got to Flarbin the outside tempera 

tore was minus 34°C 

Che intense cold i hardly noticed. The mar- 
beet Are hele outvicors, there are ni hue she 
ters tor the man Ope who waitin the sleet 
forthe bises, ciurs alit ul mcs are ti Lopes 
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Crowded as bundled chopsticés, soy the 
Chinese of train travel; one rider fines 
fer room outside. Wungry PRsscngers 
buy snacks from vendors af brief stops 
(right) or visit a dining cor where pick- 
led vegetables from home flavor hot rice 
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The next day Mr. Tian and [ went on the 


logging railway to what he called the “prime- 


val forest.” [t was about 50 kilometers outsicle 
Langxiang, which is the center of the lumber 
Industry in this area, And there [saw the thick- 
est trees in (hina and real wilderness. But 
the lumberjacks were cutting a wide swath 
thraughit. Gine ofthe rarest sights in China isa 
tall tree—they hardly exist outside Heilong 
lang—and these were nearly three meters in 
circumilerence as well. The branches were 
alive with woodpeckers and tree creepers, 
even in ths bitter cole 

Lhe unspoiled partof the forest, which was 
LTInEnSse and STG rit imc Iraeraent, seemed. to 
me idylliy 


I said, “Wouldn't you like to build a log 





LES! a IN A side trip from Emei 
station—oy car or bus—brings train 
riders ta a June melee in Leshan. At the 
Drogen Boot Races, crews of fuctory- 
sponsored crajt pit their agility against 
Wily woterfowl The team capturing the 
most just reledsed ducks wins, Each boat 
Reeps its catch. The men compete near a 
towering |, 200-yedr= F 
Old! Ruddhe carved Fd 
into a cliff. From f 
Emei, visitors alsa 
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Pool of laborers, parted by the passage of the Changsha-Shanghai train, 


resumes work in its wake. They restore rock ballast to the roilbed in 
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linha, Zheng Province, using the vast resource of muscle powe! 


tht has developed the nation for thousands of vears, 
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Shenvang seemed even colder than Harbin, 


and cyclists tottered on the icy streets with 
frost on their face masks. It was. mid-Januarn 


and small, padded, roly-pory 


Higures cycled 
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Che cold seemed to me mystifying and un- 
memorable, a sort of paralyzing pa n that took 
nit] andl pres. ented me rom thinking about 
inyvthing else. Lkept going south, to get warm, 
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Oneé-crop commune, crowing wheal during the 
day and reading the works of Mao at night. It 
was neither asurccess nora failure: [twas acog 
In the national machine, or, to use the Chinese 
image, a “rustiess screw, The monthly per 
capita income was a-hundred yuan, and the 
commune authorities envisioned that it would 
etay that wav. [here hacl never been cdiscon- 
tent or disruption in the commune, though 
some of the 1,500) people were quietly annoyed 
that when they were ill they had to travel 
25 kilometers into town and pay to use the 
county hospital 

After the commune system was abandoned 
in 1979, the Ni Guan commune turned itself 
into a Cooperative of 500 households, and by 
late 1986-it had its own hospital, tourist hotel, 
and trucking company. A newspaper, prais 
ing it, called it the Pearl of Shandong, and 
members of the cooperative were so pleased 
they gave themselves the name Bright Pearl 

Lasked the party secretary, Ma Weihong, 
how thie transformation har come about 

“Tt was simple," he caid. “We cliversified 
Before 1979 we were growing wheal, that was 
all, but we knew we were capable of doing 
more. The party would not permit tt But 
when the commune system was criticized and 
we were trelormed, we started to diversify— 
new crops, anursery forselling plants, various 
industnes, commerce, the hotel, and so forth 
That incréased owr income.” 

* That sounds like capitalism!" 

“No,” he said. “You and | are on different 
reads, but we are going to the same place.” 

“Which place" 

“To richness and wealth,” he said quietly 

[left Yantai on the steam train to Qingdan 
(Tsingtao), the port caty on the south side of the 
peninsula. [twas a high-numbered train, 508, 
and stopped at every station. It was very 
crowded and littered with discarded chicken 
bones, apple cores, cookie wrappers, and 
orange rinds— but none of this was unusual for 
a Chinese train. And it took seven hours to go 
235 kilometers. On the plussicde, the dining car 
was one of the best [ had tried in China—an 
éight-coursé meal wae 32.80. S., and a soft: 
berth ticket cost $1.48). Train travel in China 
could often be wearying, but it always had 
Ss COMPercalions, 

And the young peaple were waiting outside 
the Qingdao station with their bullhorns 
and megaphones, calling out, “Come to our 
hotel!" and “You are welcome at our guest 
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CHANGSHA 

Delicate stockings, considered decadent 
in Mao's doy, are removed to wide a 
Nooded street in Changsha. Nylons cost 
about a dollar LW). S.—a day's wage ina 
factory. A dollar also buys a 145-kilometer 
Gain ride, as on the ofd nerrow-gouge 
line (facing pape) south of Kunming. 
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[tis § oom, and still 20 hours to Guilin 
on the 32-hour ride from Kunming, The 


electric rail burrowa through dozens of 


tunnels here in the mountainous south 
ine posses ferrices growing rice and 
freens, Conrunurbes foe been replaced 
bya “responsthility svete.” Now farm- 
ers contract for plots and raise what they 
wish, to sell at free markets. Productivity 


has skyrocketed, 


Near trucks along the Li River outside 
Criilin, the duck not chasen watches 
onother being butchered for dinner. The 
blood is saved in the small howl to he 
congedied and cubed for vegetable 
dishes. in nonaroable land farmers ntise 


fowl and pigs, trving modern methods ta 


increase yields, Roilroads distribute the 
largess, bringing the Chinese preater 
choice and better mutrition 
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last by Germans, who also built the railway knew how few were occupying the town: 
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Phe most obviows fact of life in China today ‘Tl want to go to the United States,” he said 
its Westernization, at least SL fae ficially. ] “To shiucdy?" 
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Laourious link between Canton and 
Kowloon (facing page) in Hong Kong, 
diesel trains moke four round-trips a 
day. The British colony & due to revert 
tw China in 1997, Passengers enjoy 
air-conditioning, closed-circuit tele- 
vision, anal duty-free goods, 
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Island) i visible from the eastern beaches of 
Xiamen, but the Chinese ignore tt and chrect 
your attention to Gulangu, in Xiamen Har- 
bor, the prettiest island in China, with a tile- 
roofed town that is all the more idyllic for there 
being no motor vehicles at all on the island 

One of the ships involved in the Boston Tes 
Party sailed’ from Miamen—then known a¢ 
Amoy. A causeway now crosses the harbor 
The irony is that the causeway was built by 
Red Guards, as a revolutionary effort, and 
it now joins the town of Xiamen with tts 
booming suburb of light industry and jomt 
venture—banking, toys, and bicycles, plus 
a multimillion-dollar project to develop Chi- 
na's first factory for making photographic 
color film 

It was Spring Festival and the whole coun- 
try was on the move, because it 1s Customary 
for the Chinese to go home at this time 
and be dutiful and respectful. But it's mot 
an casy time to get tickets, so I let the 
festival pass before I set out again. And 
this time I was planning to go to the province 
the Chinese regard as their wildest and empti- 
est— Qinghai. It is a place of mountains and 
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desert and grassland, witha tiny population. 

l traveled back to Xian and Lanzhou and 
caught a train to QOingbai's capital, Aiming, 
which isa breathtaking 2,250 meters high, sur- 
rounded by hills of mud and sand. It is a town 
af minorities —Mongol, Razak, Tibetan, and 
Hui peoples. Tibetans are especially proud of 
the fact that the present Dalai 
Lama was born near Mining, 
and the Taer Lamasery, 
southeast of Mining, bamong 
Buddhism's holiest shrines. 


HE LAST STATION in 
| China is in Gol- 

mud, 21 hours from 

Aining. This was 
the only train I traveled on 
that ran out of hot water for 
tea. | asked why this was 50, 
andl the Head of the Train 
caid, “Recnuse we are passing 
through the desert.” 

“Are people complaining 
about the lack of water?” 

“No,” he-said. “Only you.” 

And be remindec) me that 
Water is 6 scarce in Qinghai 
that in the grasslands the peo- 
ple never take baths and sometimes have to 
wash their faces in vak's milk. 

The landscape was more devastated look- 
ing than Xinjiang. It was stony and very 
windy, without vegetation or people, In the 
distance there were hills, and as we drew 
nearer to Golmud, mountains appeared, the 
Kunlun Shan, at the edge of the Tibetan Pla- 
teau. They were covered with snow, from top 
to bottom, and the snow fields extended all the 
way to the small, low town of Golmud 

Until recently the Chinese were extend- 
ing the railway beyond Crolmud. But they 
were stumped by the mountains—there were 
too many of them, and they were too high 
So Tibet is China's remotest province, but it 
will not remain that way—tourists ultimately 
will flock there, fiving from Chengdu in 
Sichuan, 

My last glimpse of Chinese Railways was 
glorious—a train traveling to the railhead out- 
side Golmud. It was the most beautiful train | 
have ever sten—a steam train racing through 
the snowfields on a sunny day, a black engine 
in a cloud of steam, and the dazzling white 
mountains behind it. ] 
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LA FLORIDA 
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as ever a tale more writ in blood than 

this lam about to tell Or more put 

away trom memory .. . for little remains but bone 

and parchment. T be ships have all melted into the 

seas, the villages are charcoal dust under field and 

forest, the men and women who fought and suf- 

men. tered and died have no tombstones. 

eae Yet something may be learned from the 
telling. For this is not cnl the Story of how 

a king and his people tried and failed to settle 

a wild new world. Nor only the Stor | of nations 

at war—Spanisn, French, English, Guale, Chisea, 


Orista. Its the story also of how knowledge is so 





hard won, how men and women of our own 

3 time, archaeologists and historians, niece 

—wewmey ut ca Sy . - 

ap’ together the past, tiny bit by fragment by sherd, 

until what 1s-revealed to our wondering eyes 

1S. portrait of ourselves. 

f When this turbulent era in North America 
ended, the French flag flew over the north, the 

Spanish over the south, and the English over the 

lands between. hus the wheel of history had made 

a great turn and paused, This is the story of that 


turning im what is now the eastern United States, 
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Tis PENINSULA discov- States. Voyager oy Pedro de 
ered by Jaan Ponce de Onexo, Giovanni da Verra- 
ledn i T5733, the land zane (for France), and 
known as La Florida once Fistehan Gomez in 1524 and 
cowrrd tle entire Soutieast 1525 completed the picture 
of the present-day U'nired of the castera North American 
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coast. Fram Sante Domingo 
(imset map), a ceeaithy 
lawyer, Lecar Vargues 

de Aylion, tei the first 
settlement attempl to the 
Caroima coat in 1526. 
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With Ais fatiure Spanish 
attention turned beward the 
Galfoaf Mexico entrance 
to the great hinterland. 

fn 1528 Panfilo de Nur- 
vez danded at Tampa Bay 
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with 400 men. Eieht years 
Aiter four survivors appeared 
in Mexico, having walked 
thousands of miles, 

Tampa Bay-coas alse the 
nite of Hernando de Soto's 
landing in 1539 with G00 
men in ten sups. tte wan- 
dered for three years through 
the Southeast, discovering the 
Misstissiont River, tn which 
Ae wat buried. Again, seros- 
vers made it to Mexixo. 

In 1559 Trinan de Lana 
vArellano fed 1,500 sol- 
dices and settlers fo Ponsa- 
cola Bay, where a storm 
wrecked jus flee’, Angel de 
hitlefane rescued survrvers 
foro wary foter. 

Ai Spain grappled with 
the orodlems of La Florida, 
frencé Protestants estab- 
lished a foathold at Port 
Laramie rm (S64, tntentify- 
ing a conflict that brought 
Podvo Menéndez de Aviles 
fo La Piorida: Fe obliter. 
ated the Preach and founded 
At. Augustine along worth 
a fown on modern Parris 
Island— Santa Elena — 


from cchich expeditions 


reached the Tennessee Valles 
and Chesapeake Ray. 
Saanih Florida srvved 
/ndian risings, epidemics, and 
Engin attack until uf eos 
granted to Britain in 1763. 
ft was returned to Spain 20 
years later and breame part 
ofthe U.S. mm FR2T. 
Excavations at Santa 
Elena, St. Augustine, and 
St. Catherines Island, along 
woth recent scholarly work 
on | Gth-century documents 
in Spain, Aave shed fight on 
this ionp-neglected enach, 
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y peski RLOGD of the 
adelantado, or royal 
representative, of La Flart- 
da runtin Alvare Armada, 
Conn of Guemes (facing 
page), direct descendant of 
Pedro Menendez, wehose 


partrait—a copy af one by 


Titian —adorng. the connr'’s 
apartment in Madrid. 
While serving Arag Pati 
of Spain, Menéndé= hoped 
to turn La Florida tatoo 
personal empire as Cortés 
had done in Mexica, Gut hi 
dream was ail! anfuifilled 
cohen he died in 1574. Al- 


though Menendez's capital of 


Saata Elena was abandoned 
and long forgotten, fis Sf. 
Adeustine has survived from 
its founding in. 1565. The 


oldest continuously inhabited 


city in the United States 
remains proud of tts Spanish 
Reribage. 
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TOLUMBIA PLAIN, , . . 

That certain licht of excitement brightened the face 
of archacologist Stanley South as he extended .a hanclon 
which rested a-small, gray piece of pottery. 

. | _weare standing on Santa Elena.” 

Actually we were standing in the rough of the golf course at 
the Parris Island Marine Corps base in South Carolina. Beyond a 
tawny marsh, the waters of Port Royal Sound mirrored the morn- 
ing sun—and the past, for that fragment of carly Spanish Ware 
confirmed what historians Eugene Lyon and Paul Hoffman had 
predicted: Santa Elena, the long-lost capital of the vast Spanish 
domain called La Florida, which had covered the whole of the east- 
ern United States, lay beneath our fect, The site had once been 
excavated, in 1924 by a Marine officer who found a wooden pali- 
sade and towk it to be from Charlesfort, a small bastion built by the 
first French to visit the Carolina coast in 1562. A handsome marble 
mantiment perpetuates the error. 

“Stanley, just remember to replace your divot,” Tsaid, and we 
laughed. Soon after, on July 4, 1979, South did make divots in the 
course, 42 small test pits and trenches that turned up carly Spanish 
pottery and mud plaster from houses and bit into the moat of a fort, 
It was the beginning of six seasons of digging under the course, 
which Inid bare the bastions of two ofthe forts that had guarded the 
settlement at different times, a small plaza bordered by simple 
houses of thatch and dawh, the remains of a vineyard—enough to 
evoke the hard lifeof the 400 colonists who once lived there, hoping 
forthe best against Incian hostility, disease, and the forsaken feel- 
ing of living at the very margin of the European world 

The revelation of Santa Elena is but one of a number of recent 
discoveries that have greatly enlarged our knowledge of Spain's 
astonishing reach for conquest and settlement in eastern North 
America. It ic a seldom told early chapter of American history, 

It begins 467 summersago, in 1521, just 29 years after the discov- 
ery of the New World by Columbus. From the colonial capital of 
Santo Domingo, in the modern Dominican Republic, two caravels 
were on the prow! for slaves. 

Francisco Gordillo had been sent out by a wealthy lawyer named 
Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon. At Great Abaco in the northern Baha- 
mas, Gordillo fell in with the caravel of a friend and fellow 
pilot, Pedro de Quexo, whe worked for an official named Juan 
Ortiz de Matienzo. They joined forces and followed the Gulf 
Stream northward toward a mysterious “island of giants” that had 
been discovered five years earlier. 

In mid-June they raised acoast thal they named Land of John the 
Baptist, forit was near his feast day, and entered ariver they called 
the Jordan. Nearby was an Indian village where they spent three 
week=trading, took possession of the country in the names of their 
patrons, and took possession of 60 unwilling inhabitants. On the 
way home Gordillo’s seaworn ship foundered; captives and crew 
crowded aboard Quexo’s, and she limped home, the first European 
ship known to have visited the Carolina coast. 

In Santo Domingo the Indians, who were especially large in stat- 
ure, looked like good bargains but weren't; most died quickly. One 
who did not said the name of his land was Chicora. Ayllén dubbed 
him Francisco de Chicora and took him along when he sailed back: 
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to Spain to secure a claim to the newlound land. At the court thes 
rivet the first historian of the New World, Peter Martyr, and what 
tales Francisco spun for the elderly scholar—of men with tails so 





thick that they had to dig¢-a hole to sit down, and of a magic balm 
usec bY priests to stretch the bones ofroval children, Hut the largest 
myth he lett behind, which Marty: ase to wullible generations, 
was thatet Chicora tell, aland tke Andalucia, fertile and fruitful 
bevornc Measure 

After Avilon retuced to Santo Domingo with roval permit in 
hand, Matienzo served him with an angry lawsuit: Had not his car- 
d he not-alse profit? 
Even before lawvers began proceedings, Avllén sent Quexo out 





AVel BIs0 diecoverecd [hie land? Shou 


m [525 with two carivels 
to survey the Vast anc Wwn- 
known land he intended ta 
settle, where lay perhaps 
another golden Mlexico, 
another silver Peru. OQuexo 
sileg for months, seeing 
the surf break alone 500 
miles of beach a5 tar nor h 
as the great bay that he 
called hay ofthe Mother af 


Gni—and we call Chess 





Pk. IS VOVRee Survives 
on the wonderful world 
ree InIOWING pages 
painted by Juan Vespucci 
Amerigo’ s nephew 

The court was still tak- 
ing testimony against Ay- 
fon in July 1326 when lis 
fleet departed —six shins 
CAITVINg some S500 souls 
men, women, children. sol 
Hitrs, priests, und the first 
black slaves to reach Amer- 
ican <hores 

At the shoal-riarded 
mouth of the Kaver Jordan 
the flagship grounded ind 
went down, alone with 
most of the supplies 7 he 
smatier ships took off survivors and landed them on an inhospita- 
re Francisco de Chicora breathed the air of home. 
dropped his civilized trappings like leaves, and vanished 

Avian decided to move clown the cowst for 150 miles, until he 
came toa likely plane to build the first European settlement within 
the present United States: he called it San Miguel de Gualdane. 

Autumn storms brought shivering and fever and Indian attack: 
Two hundred Snaniarcds were soon shoveled into graves. On Octo 


ber 18, 1526, Avilin himself died. A mutiny followed. In a wild 





ble shore, w 


melce between factions, howses were fire], men murdered. In the 
dawn light, there was nothing for the survivors to do but abandon 


the cole 
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CTA OF DISCOVERY 
five agar on | 6L4- 
coniary documents, fait 
Fespucers 1526 map shows 
ihe Cnet fand af ayiien” 
mnding af Chesapeake Bay. 
fo the north fies the “lane 
of the codfish, Neva Scatia 
and Labrador. The fande 
oecn ore wake. 
fn Sevelie’s Archrte cs fiog 
ludies, a treasury of &2 mal- 
fron manuicript pages, Jwan 
Pardes acceunt seis tort: 
fen yetterday. A Apanasit 
moord tay wacovered near 
Kome, Georgia, where Solo 
coplored in FS40. 


Exploring Our Forpouen Century 


Only 150:mude it back home. Nothing remains except words ona 
map, repeated on maps of North America for the next 50 VEATS, 
“land of ayllon.” 

Where was il, exactly? Where he the bones of these first settlers 
on ourshores? Historians reading historians have guessed atmany 
places, as far north as Cape Fear, North Carolina, and as far south 
aé the Savainnal River—vet testimony taken in the Matienzo law- 
stit aginst Avilon gives 4 the answer 

Pilot Pedro de Quexo recalled that in 1521 he and Goreillo had 
drifted for eight or nine days north of Great Abaco before they were 
bocalmed in 65 fithoms— below Cape Fear, North Carolina. They 
changed course to the southwest, and Quexo recalled @ series of 
fathom readings—34, 19, &—that shill trace the grain of the conti- 
nental shelf to within sight of the Santee River and Winyah Bay. 
The Jordan River isthe Santee. There Ayllin’s flagship wentdown 
in 1526. 

The movement down the coast took them past the Savannah 
River mouth to Sapelo Sound, near St, Catherines Idand. Paul 
Hoffman believes that the site of Gualdape lies Somewhere there 
Indian names apparently from the same root— Guale and Guala 
pini—have long identified that const 

Nothing hus ever been found of the settlement—not a bone, a 
potsherd, a nail. Hut they are there somewhere, among the fish 
camps and condominiums and palmetto woods, the Spanish dead 
of long ago who still sleep in the once cruel land of Ayllén—and his 
torminsand archaeologists are still searching. 


























A FLORIDA was-now onthe world map, 
stretching from Key West to the 
mauth of the St. Lawrence 
from the Atlantic surf to the 

2 , distant Paciie with, miny 
belieweal A passare somewhere between 
Liem. Por the next generation La-Flore 
da would devour a succession of expe- 
ditions —Narvier, Hernando de Soto, 
Tristiin de Lana, Villafaite —bhureel hiv 
mirage of Wealth anda new life. 

As a result King Philip 1 of Spain 
discouraged further attempts at con 
quering La Florida; he wanted no more 
of sand and swamps, fever -and 
flames, wild animals and wilder 
men. But history had another 
flan. On May 1, 1362, a ship 
emerged from the ocean mist off 
the Florida const near the St 
Jolins River. She flew not the 
red.and gold colors of Spam 
but-the roval blue of France. 
She Was commanded by a 
fnmous Protestant sea dog, 
Jean Ribault, devoted not 
to Rome | but Luther 
and (alvin, La Florida 
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was about to become a bloody battleground ina European war 
waged in different names of God 

The St. Johns rises in central Florida ancl fiws north to Jackson 
ville and the sea. On its night hank, ten miles cast of the port city, 
stands Fort Caroline, one of the rare monuments in the United 
states to the horrific events of 400 years ago when Spain and 
France warred over North America 

Deep forces were moving in the world. Protestantism was 
spreading through northern Europe. Spain regarded the defense of 
Catholicism as a sacred mission. Both of these Christian beliefs 
were faced with a massive military challenge from Silevman 
the Magnificent,” whose shamic: banners flew across the whole 
Meciterranean 

Nien born into-such a world knew no quarter. They died for 
uthtring «a word of treason or simpivy for believing what they 
believed. Kingdoms were divided. As Jean Ribault’s ship left 
France, sent out to find a foothold in Spain's La Florida, his nation 
erupted in rehivious Warfare 


UT NOW the voyagers drank in the beauty of the land as 
they coasted northward, passing and naming nine 
nvers before entering Port Royal Sound, just beyond 
the point the Spanish called, since Avlon'stime, San- 

. ta Flena. There Ribault built a wooden fortification 

named Charlesfort, left a garrison of 30:men, and with hisseconcdin 

command, René de Lauctonni¢re, sailed for home. They found 
their-home port, [Neppe, under siege bya Catholic army; when it 
tell, Ribault fed to England 

Cucen Elizabeth listened with interest to this fellow Protestant 
and enemy of Spain and offered to return him to La Florida in En- 
elish ships. It became clear to him, however, that she intended to 
take Ie Florida for her own. Soon after, he was arrested trying to 
Hee the country and was thrown into the Tower of London 

There he languished while his small command in the American 
Wilderness, without another European for hundreds of miles, 
watched and waited, Isolation gave way to despair. The com- 
mander became homicidal. He hanged one man with his own 
hands and sentenced another, narod Lachére, to slaw starvation 
onasmall island. His exasperated men mutinied, killed him, freed 
Lachtre, and named Nicolas Rarré to command. They made a piti- 
ful boatout of pine, vines, and moss, and everyone climbed aboard 
except 17-year-old Guillaume Rouffi, who said he would take his 
chances with the Indians. 

The overloaded bark sailed somehow into the open Atlantic, 
where it was becalmed for 2) days. The men ate their clothing, 
drank their own urine, then “made this motion that it was better 
that one man should die than that so. many should perish.” 

The man who drew the fatal lot was the twice-doamed Lachére, 
whose “flesh was-divided equally among his fellows.” 

By the time the ship of horrors reached the coast of Europe, the 
men were too Weak to land her, and she was picked up by an En 
plish patrol vesecl, In Augusta recovered Nicolas Barré was inter 
miewed by Elizabeth and clapped into the Tower, History is silent 

see “The World of Sithtevman the Magnificent,” by Merle Severy, in thi 

November 198) Nationa. Groimariic 
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on whether he met Ribault there: if so, it must have been a classic 
moment of mutual astonishment 


HERE WAS CHABLESFORT? Stanley South proved 
that it was not under the golf course on Parris 
Island. But if notthere, where? 

Cartographic historian W. P. Cummiingdiscov- 
ered asmall hand-drawn map long stored inthe Na 
val Museum in Madrid. He argues persuasively thal it 1s a tracing 
bya Spanish spv of a map made by Barré, perhapsin Engiand, and 
that it fixes the location of Charlesfort—somew here under the con 
crete anc E iil ri ad tracks of a shrimp dock nol far from the bridge 
that carries State Highway 281 across Battery Creek near Port 
Roval, South Carolina 

When an interlude of peace came to France in 1563, René de 
Lawoonniére, Ribault’s old shipmate, led another French ea 
on La Florida. Among the 300 men and four women aboard the 
three shins was the artist Jacques Le Moyne de Morgues, who made 
the first important paintings of North America. 
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After a few weeks a second band of mutineers, 66 in all, took a 
larger ship and sailed toward the Antilles, where they intended to 
land on Christmas Eve and “enterinto the Church while Mass was 
sayd after midnight, and to murder all these they found there." 

As weeks dragged by at starving Fort Caroline, the sentries each 
day looked forthe sails of a relief fleet from France, and finally sails 
did appear—a Spanish brigantine, sailed) by the mutineers who 
had seized her. Onjy 26 were aboard; the others had been cornered 
and killed by a Spanish fleet. 

Ifthey expected mercy from Laudonniétre, they misjudged their 

man, He shot the leaders and hung the bodies from gibbets. 

we long last, in the sweltering heat of August, four ships were 
seen at the bar, but flying the English flag, It was Jolin Hawkins, 
prowling for Spanish prites and being led upriver by another rebel 
from Fort Caroline he had picked up in the Caribbean 

Hawkins and Lauceonniére struck a déal—a ship for cannon and 
powder. Before he returned tosea, Hawkins threw 50 pairs of shoes 
into the bargain. 

The French now had only to wait for a fair wind to take them 
home, but the wind was contrary for days, and it brought in yet 
another fleet of seven ships, Onthe flagship stood none other than 
Jean Ribault, escaped at last from England and its Tower and sent 
out by the French to succor their foothold in La Florida. 

Philip of Spain was furious at word of this second French en- 
crouchment on his lands. He hod already granted license to one of 
his most capable captains, Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, for a large 
settlement attempt in La Florida; now he ordered Menéndez to 
drive the French out “by what means you see fit.” 





7 EeNENDEZ was a man.of the sea who had escorted 
the treasure fleet home from the Indies. He 
had just built a big ship, the San: Pelayo, 
named for the knight who had first turned the 
tide against the Moors 850 years before. San 


: Pelayo s al tthe head, '8shins with 1,504 soldiers antl settlers started 


across the AUantic. They werestattertd by a hurricane. Menéncdez 
pushed on with five ships and 600 people—including 26 women. 

Thus it fell out that on the day Jean Rihault dropped anchor off 
the St. Johns, Menéndez made lnndfall at Cape Canaveral and 
turned north. The French ships were still: riding at anchor offshore 
on the afternoon of September 4.when Menéndez's sails split the 
horizon to the south, bearing down, 


The wind died, night fell, the Spanish glided in among the 


French. Men cursed and taunted in the dark. When the Spanish 
attempted to board, the French cut their cables and ran to sea. 

Next day Men¢ndez dropped down the coast to a-small inlet that 
gave access ton harbor, He landed a party that threw up a fortifica- 
tion around the council house of a Jocal Indian chief. On September 
&, 1565, Menéndez came ashore “with many banners spread, tothe 
sounds of trumpets and salutes of artillery” and called the place St. 
Augustine. Thus it has remained the oldest permanently inhabited 
city in the United States. 

Archarologist Rathleen Deagan his been patiently digging in the 
backyards of St. Augustine for 15 years. In 1985, not long after the 
publication of her study of the ancient Creole community of our 
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smail and infertile fields 
wire Inadeywate fo feed 
the 327 sonlswho Aad 
descended on the hamlet; 
families survived by gath- 
ering oyiters and eating 
rool. During the church 
service Father Gonzalo 
said that God would soon: 
come to the rescue, anil 
that in Ais -wiston Ae saw 
a ship crossing the dar. 
Soon after, the first beil 
rang out with mews of a 
relicf ship, In time the 
colonists, dike ther Indian 
neighbors, relied on corn, 
melons, and squash rather 
than barley and wheat to 


sustain tae, 
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oldest city, she found Menéndez's fort, or what was leit of it. Sur- 
oricingly it was in a still open field overlooking the harbor behind a 
tourist attraction called Fountain of Youth Park 

When [visited, Dr, Deagan was knee-deep In mud, supervising 
the installation of pumps to keep water out of the excavation. She 
had a bitofa well anda piece of a palisacde and afew bitsol pottery, 
enourh te evoke the events — San Pelove being frantically unload- 
ecl anc sent off to summon the rest.of the scattered forces, the troops 
landing and sizing up this shore of sand and paimettos 

Ribault’s ships had regrouped at Fort Caroline. A council of war 
was held in Lauconniére's quarters as be lay ill in bed. Ribault 
determined to attack Menéndez before be could further strengthen 
St. Augustine; he started south with 12 ships and 600 men. They 
noted at once that the big warship was missing from the Spurnish 
Notilla and started in pursuit, a fatal mistake as the wind veered 
sharply north and a huge sterm bore down on Florida. 

Wenénder realized that the French ships could not return to Fort 
Caroline; be ordered 500 harquelmisiersto march and fed them inte 
the storm, It took three days to cover 45 miles. [t was still raining 
furiously at dawn on September 270 when Menéndez pointed them 
toward the unguarded fort with the on 

‘They vied with one another to see who could best cut the 
* soil ao survivor. In an hour 132 French 


MN Piaeo: 
throats of our pi ope, 
corpses littered the ground. In all, 45 people escaped, including 
Lauconnitre and the artist Le Moyne: They made their way 
through the dark, steaming. woods to two small ships that Ribault 
had left behind ancl set sail for France; for them the war wits over 
Ribault's fleet was smashed by the storm and driven ashore nea 
Cape Canaveral, Even as Menéndez renamed Fort Caroline, call 
San Mateo, and marched back to St. Augustine. 
the dazed French survivors 


ine it Fort 


were struceling northward 
along the Florida beaches 
in search of the St Johns 

Eighteen miles south of 
St. Aueustine the brackish 
waters of the river that 
fiows past the city bend 
eastward and meet the 
Atlantic surf at a toveh 
intet with an ominous name 

Matunzas, the “slaugh- 
ters. Here, at dawn. on 
Sentember 29, 1565, Me- 
néendes and his solcliers met 
200 French survivors walk- 
Ing north 

The French had no way 
to cross the river, They 
agreed to surrender without terms Mientndes ferried them over in 
serous of ten, tied their hands, marched them behind «dune, and 
put them to the knife. Only a dozen who professed to be Cathol 
were spared, 

Ribault's turn came on October 11, 
same way as he led a larger group up the beach, He was brought 


at the same place and in the 
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A shell gorget engraved in 
the “spaghetti” style with 
during excavation for Ten- 
nessee's Chickamauga Reser- 
voir. The rattlesnake gorget, 
in the Citico style, was prab- 
ably an emblem of status. 












A “weeping eye” gorget 
ings of a peregrine falcon. 
images of falcon men, or 
falcon spirits, appear 
frequently in Southeast 
Indian art. 
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™ nists faced each other directly. It was caid that Ribault of 
= crea ota A fered a large ransom for his life, but he died likethe rest, 
| Ke on a dagger and aspike 
When Philip of Spain read Menéndez's report of 
such complete victory in La Florida, be wrote. a 
cramped little: note in the margin: “As to those he 
killed, he has done well.” The furious French ambas- 
sador reported to Paris: “This court were more giacd- 


dened than if ft had been a victory over the Purks.’ 


ARLY IN 1466 Menéndez led a-small fleet north 
ward from St. Augustine along the Florida, 
Lior, and (Carolina coasts, meeting and en 
treating the tribes in the towns of ouale and 
Orista. He entered Port Koval Sound, tie same 
marnificent harbor that hac earlier attracted the French as the site 
S = for Charlesfort. On Parris Island he bui 
wold stand there, and the first structure of Sania Riena. the ttle 
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In Julvartroop of 250 men under Cant. [wan Pardo arrived from 
Spain find built a more substantial fort and a nomber of houses 
amal thatch-rooled domiciles with walls of dauh, a kind of mud 
instr, Paving planted his second La Florida community, Menén- 
diez iooked tothe interior, He thought it possible totrek from Santas 
Elena to New Spain (Mexico) and find rich mines along the way 
Cin St. Andrew's Day, November 40, he ortlered Juan Pardo and 
P20 solchers westward to fined out. With Pardo as guide ane inte 
preter was the young man once namet) Guillaume Rouffi but-now 
called in. Spanish Guillermo Riifin 

Parda Wh BcCouT oF Pus ey OPAL OL Pens like ACU POStlr, & 
Inconmicaccount of Indian place-names. He stopped ata large settic 
ment named Cofitachequi and wenton tothe foothills of the Appa 
lachians where aE ive4riné Low hlined cara, he bwilt a fort and 
left behind a company under Set. Hernando Movano de Morales 
He then turned @ast again, to Gruatari, where 30 chiefs met him, 
tiid &@ note from Santa Elena with “news of the French” reached 
him. Before heading for home, Pardo stationed four soldiers ane 
his chaplain, sebastian Montero, at Gouatari—the first successful 
Christian mission in the present United State: 
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URING THAT SPRING of 1567 a letter from Sergeant 
Movano in the faraway foothills reached Santa 
Elena, He was up to his neck in Indian trouble. No 
sooner had Pardo left Joara than Movano became 
embroiled m an exchange of insults with a chief of the 
Chisca, atribe on the other side of the mountains. The chief threat 
ened to cat not only Movann but his dog aswell 
Moyvane took the offensive. Crossing the mountains, he found 
the Chisca in a fortified village. The Spanish rushed the entrance 
Moyano was wounded but with his men forced the palisade, the 
defenders spilling away to the protection of ther houses. Movano HE BEGINNING of the 
fired the buildings; flames and smoke rose into the valley sky, a hi wef fae the Smith’ tn phe 
death pall for more than a thousand Indi ; . 
After the fight Movano took his company down a valley, that ot 
the Nolichucky River, to Chiaha, where 3,000 warriors greeted 
hom in peace, and onward to the village of the “main chief,” where 
he built a fort and settled down to wait— for whateveramanwalte © ajelicd are) cidrac- 
for deep in anunknown land termes the missions falt, Fe 
While Movano was thus engaged on the frontier, Menéndez'at /ocated he fonp-sonehy Si 
santa Blena listened to Pardo's re 
port of where he had been the previ- 
ous winter, It was not the easy road 
to Mexico, butit was a broad and 
fertile 
Seotember 1, 1567, Pardo was arain 
onthe march, and this time we have 
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andl Worthy of conquest. On 


a clearer idea where he went 

For vears historians have noted 
that many of the places visited by 
Parda have the sume or similar 
mes 2s places visited by Her- 
nande de Sote during his lone trek 
rough the southeast. Soto's route; 
despite the best effarts of scholar 
ship and a presidential commission, 
has never been known with certain 
tv. Thos, fining the Pardo route 
might unlock one of the olciest mys 
teries of ure enrly history 

About 1945 historian Herbert Ketcham, during “afortunate bit Catherine site wormy growny- 
of browsing” in the North Carolina State Archives, came upon penerraring radias pati apher 
copics of a G00-page narrative of Pardo's second expedition, Writ- p/ocppnejs ee Sev deerme 
ten at Santa Blena in April 1569 by the notary Jian ce la Bandera peas yew elt gt eae 
ah cite a . ; " COON ATTY Viena dial 
In 1963 Michael Gannon came across Ketcham’'s translation while 
selrching for the site of Father Montero's mission alt Guatari, and yes 
in 1979 Goannon's study chrected others to the Bandera docu fowndect “ PS ty PALMS a 


ment—Charles Hudson and his students Chester DePratter and 24 1" tae Autory of the 








inary of fire seliiemenut, 





Marvin: Smith-at the University of Geormin. Paul Hoffman ren- Soffer, tetere orore Han 
dered a new translation, and Hudson began to unlock, through the 59 Pramcircan sictiant ones 
now clarified] Pardo route, the old mystery of the Soto track peated eel 
From Santa Elena and Port Roval Sound, Pardo tn ~ ad 
and north to the village named Guiomae, at the juncture of the 
Congaree and Wateree Kivers. Here he picked up Soto's route, a 
well-trod trail leading wp the Wateree to the town of Cofitachegui 
What remains of the town today is an assemblage of mounds on 
fanlonng Gur Forgctton Ceturs a3 


the nverbank outside Camden, South Carolina, an aristocratic lit 
thie a ity vith din 0 Tres Ol the Confederacy ind the Revolution 
From here the trail follows the river to Charlotte, North (Carolina 
where the Waleree, now drowned Oy GINS, A550 Mes 2 new name 


tai bw fui an bends west TOWATrU the Mmountins. Some here 


Jonzits banks was Joara (a town Soto had called A uals), | 


harle 
aL (Locuri pol eu etitnearMarion, North Carolina, ih utils in the fer- 


a 


tile floodplain called locally the McDowell Bottom 

ARDO REACHED JOARA on September 24, then pushed 
on to Tocac, near present-Asheville, and cressed the 
Creat Smoky Mountains by walking the margin ofthe 
French Broa! River, By October 6 he had reached 
Tannsqui, on a fertile black bottom near Newport, 


Tennessee, And the following day he met at leneth the pationt Se 


al fennt Movane, waiting for him at Chiaha 
| ~ i 4 4 A | i 4 FF i il i Py, a — = i i r | , 3 f i | a 
ey (Sake a i Chitha was on “#immerman’s [siand,” archaeologist ichord 


Polhemus tole me. “dt's 70 feet uncer Lake Liowglas becuse of a 
ind medada bearing ide TVA dam,” [nthe spring of 1485 Polhemas surve 
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laneunge of the historic Creek ond othe 
uthern tribes. The Cherokee pronuncia 

tian of these fore words survives in tht 

modem names of Chilhowee Mountainand 

Citico Creek, both near Knoxville 

says Charles Flu 


ori) "al LPT: Cae Cee l ‘hi rest et of 


it all fell inte place 


Chilhawee NMiountain and at (itico Lreek 
turnetl back along the direat Indian Wor 
path. The peoples living in the region 
were décimuted by European disease, and 
in the [7th century they moved south to 
hecome Creek and the Chverhill Cherokee 


Cin ns Was home Pardo creve in & series 
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Vee file APE} na. and on Mirch 2, 1568, he reached Santa Elena, brimitny; 


fre Preees 6a Pr | filed with serely needed corn and tales of the wild west 
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TA) ee a a ee ee Pardo described the interior as“ pood for bread and wine and all 
Hp dS an Te 7 i} ‘tad : 
kinds of livestock.” That hope soon brought settler to Santa 
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lived with his wife, mother-indtaw, and six children. Juan de la 
Rosa. asdcial cutabove Alonso, lived with his wite, three children, 


a nephew, ah three servants 


lesuil missionaries arrived and sprend out inte tine HUY fo 


teach the faith te the Indians. but it did not go well: The Indians 


| 


“made sport of what I said," reported one priest. Thev kept as king 
questions “of a low order" such as “Does God have a wile? 


Bad times came when food 
ran short. Only the dramatic 
arrival of a relief ship saved 
the colany from Starvation 
(painting, page 347); When 
ters Were quar 
tered an the Orista, a policy 
that could encl only in bostil- 
itv, the Jesuits withdrew 

In 1571 Menéndez again 
shored up Santa Elena, arrive 
Ing with his wilt and a new 
governor. They brotusetil sym- 
bols of permanence — Cant 





it 
hungry sou 


pied beds, a pewter Lalile 
service for 46, carpets, sac- 
des—and proba bly Lyphius, 
which struck the settlement 

Acain Santa Elena ‘sur 
vived anc even flourshed 
[he upper class, friends 
and relatrves of Menénderez 
dressed finely for Mass 1m a 
church humble of design but boasting an embossed leather altar 
canopy. In the processions on feast davs, they wer ‘followed by a 
mix of craftsmen—2a mason, o tailor, a barber, a carpenter who 
built both kitchen tables aid gun carriages, @ notary, and asmith, 

The farmers had learned thatcorm, melons, and squash grew 
well. Sarsaparilla root, cedar, and onk were shipped out to Spain, 
and town officials hoped to prosper in a business that would come 
to shape North American history — racing in furs 





HE COLONY hae long dreamec! of more distant and 
more fertile lands. One of the most tempting sur- 
Poems the Bay of the Mother of rod at the lop eclge 

the maps; where might be found & passage to the Pa 
cific. The Spanish hac anentrée into that land—the son 
of an Indian chief picked up in 156). Taken to Spain and later to 

Wexico. be became known as Don Luisde Velasco after the Viceroy 

of New Spain, 

Che king hed ordered Don Luis returned honie, where he could 
act as an interpreter and set m food example for a mission, Som was 
thatasmall band of Jesuits gathered in Santa Elena in 1370, hounsc 
with Don Luis for the land far to the north he called Ajacan 

The story of their journey has been assembled from Jesuit ar- 
chives in Rome by historians Clifford Lewis and Albert Loomit 

The Jesuit leader, Juan Bautista de Segura, was a saintly man, 


cet in his resolve to “live with his litth: community where there 


AW renal t yeoe aay ic, Mere hi / fA 


would be nn white men to give bad exan le...” The younger 
brothers tried to talk himout of going. One noted: “Tdid not like the 
looks of that Indian, Don Luis.” 
Nonetheless theyvembarked, taking with them Alonso dé Olmos, 
or, bo assist at Mass 
itera wave-tossed voyage around Capes Fear and Hatteras, thes 
came on September 10 to “the best and largest port in the world.’ 





the young son and namesake of the town's ta 


Chesapeake Bay is loveliest in September, with bricht days 


under a cobalteky, and the vovag@ers’ hearts must have been glad 


dened 05 their ship made its way across the bay and up a river to a LOEST DOCUMENTS 
stream now called College Creek. Five miles farthertipriverlaythe — | senned tn fhe United 
innd the Eocush would, 37 yeurs later, ¢all Jamestown emery ca wee 


Leon bis was greeted | 
Phe jesus saved to the head of the creek—then navivable for five er see 








rv demonstrations of joy by his people 


miles— and portaged their goods over the watershed where Wil 


liamsburg now stands to King'’sCreck, whichtheycanoeddownto “SSM, arciivrst of ine ato 

the York River. Ona bluff notfar from the village of Chiskiac, the cese of St. Augustine, aver 

Orteses butlt a small church of timber ane thatch Catholic servicet fave heen 
Lr Ayacan, Lon Luis’s fervoras a convert quickly dissipated! fete ir eaeer yy mre J SAS 


withing week he fad leh for the willage of an un 





cle, where he said he was gathering chestnuts and 
sHtls —Segura’s opinion was that he was gather 
Ing  MmAnyY Wives,” 

By February the missionaries had been aban 
doned. Serura was very ill. He sent three of 
his company on a last embassy to Don Luis, The 
Inciin greeted them cordially and promised to 
follow Unem back to the mission—and follow be 
dick, killing all three 

On February 9 don Luis anc his warridre cid 
come to the mission and asked for trading sne+ ti 

ut wood for the priests; instead, he cut down the 
tInthers. all but the tov Aonse, wh Was SAVE | hy, 
a brother of [don Tuts 

When a relief ship arrived that summer, the 
pilot did not see the signals that Segura had 
promised. Then the “Jesuits” appeared, walk 
ingalong the shore —a ruse by costumed Incians 
A fight followed, The Spanish captured two [ndi- 
ans pnd smiled for Havana, where one revealed 
that young Alonso was-still olive 

enéncder was unable to launch a punitive 
expedition until August of 1572, when he led 
Lhe shiipis into the & hesape ake and sent 30) sr] 
liers to attack the Indians at College Creek, In 
chart order young Alonso was produced “naked 
as an Indian.” He *knelt at the feet of his father’ 
anc tried te remember his Spanish. 





As captives were brought to the ships, Menendez hanged eightor 
nine for the murder of the missionaries and let others go, but the 
object of his vengeance, Don Luis, did not appear. Menénclez 
sailed for Spain vowing to return, but in two vears he was dead, 
stricken while huilcing anew fleet 

Thus itended in Ajacan, the land that would one day be called 
Virginia. Or dic it? 
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Drake, as shown in a plan 
draws by a Spanish miitary 


inspector in S/O (reget ), 
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ISTORIAN CARL BRIDENBAUGH, refining the work of 
Lewis and Loomir, makes a convincing case that 
Don Luis was-nene other than Opechancanough 
(“he whose soul is white"), brother of the 
famous Powbatan and leader of the tworisings, in 
1622 and 1644, that almost obliterated the infant English colony 
at Jamestown, “|It] cannot be proved,” writes Bridenbaugh; “it 
is, however, arcasonable, workable, and plausible hypothesis into 
which the known facts fit. . fit}explains nearly all of the matters 
that have hitherto been obscure, preventing our understanding of 
many events in the early history of Virginia.” | 

It is cause to wonder at history that the old Indian chief, about 
100 when he was shot in the back while being held prisoner in 
Jamestown, had been feted at a Spanish court and baptited in a 
great cathedral. 

After Menéndez’s death, Spain sent out new leaders to Santa 
Elena and St. Augustine. In 1576 the long-feared Inelian rising 
erupted along the whole Spanish coast, It began when the Guale 
tribe killed a chief who had been baptized. Capt, Alonso de Solis 
led troops from Santa Elena to the Guale village, killed two chiefs, 
and cut the ears off athird, The Guale then waylaid a Spanish ship 
near Sapelo Island and killed all aboard 

The Orista tribe, living closer to Santa Elena, joined the war, 
A party of 2) men marched on the Orista and seized thetr corn. Be- 
fore dawn the Indians struck back— and dead in the new day were 
two whom the frontier had finally killed, Sergeant Moyano, who 
hid once trooped to Tennessee and killed a thousand Chisea war- 
rors, anda new recruit to the army, young Alonso de Olmos, who 
had once been an altar bey in bloody Virginia. A lone surviver has- 
tened back to Santa Elena to spread the alarm, 

A month later the war reached Santa Elena itself. As smoke 
began to billow from the hiuses, the people rushed to the creek, 
Where they crowded into small boats and made for St. Atgustine. 
Throwch eves blurred by anger and loss, they watched ten years 
of labor go up in smoke behind them as the town and fort, became 
a firebrand. , 

_ The king sent out another Menéndez—Pedro’s nephew, Pedro 
Menénder Marques —to take command and restore La Florida. As 
part of the campaign he loaded sawed timber and planking aboard 
afleet in St. Augustine and sailed back to Santa Elena, wherea fort 
was quickly assembled—San Marcos, one of two that Stanley 
South excavated’ under the Parris Island golf course. Menéndez 
took-the warto the tncians, burning 19 Guale towns and fighting a 
pitched battle at Orista against 300 bowmen, By 1580 the rising 
was quelled, and Santa Blena entered its second life, with 60 houses 
and anew governor and acomplement of 30 men in San Marcos, Tt 
must have seemed at that moment that this tale would be written 
in Spanish, 

Th England, the young queen who had listened_so attentively to 
Ribault and Laudonniétre 20 years before was now amature queen 
with powerful Meets of privateers, and hereye was on NorthAmeri- 


ca. In 1384 Sir Walter Raleigh's scouting ships reached Cape Hat- 


teras, athwart the course of Spanish treasure fleets. The following 
vear Sir Richard Grenville sent settlers to erect a fort on Roanoke 
Island. The thorns it King Philip's side were being driven deeper. 


360 


A BLOODY 
BEGINNING 
TO VIRGINIA 
HIsTORY 


| MISSION te the 
Chesapeake Bay in 
1570 ended when an 
Indian convert dubled Don 
Luis, who had heen taken 
fo Spain iy a previo 
expedition, led an attack 
from sohach only young 
Alonso de Ofmar sarvived. 
fn 1572 Menéndex 
rescued Alfonse and 
hanged several Imdtarns 
for murder —but failed to 


| fina Dow Las, He reap- 


pears in Auitory, scholars 
Thgpest, as the famous 
Onechancanongh, leader 
af we rising: ayainst the 
later Enelish colour iy at 
Jamertoon. The migion 
war on the York Rrver, 
oder cehere Corstvallie 
coondd surrender and the 
United States win its 
Revolution alma 200 
years fater. 
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A es Why 


(bes RACE toith mature, 
_archacilogist David 
Sutton Phelps and his crew 


preserved the bones of 30 


indroiduals from an Afgon- 
guid oxsnary eroding mle 
North Carolina’s Currituck 
Souwad. The Carola Algou- 
gutan faced the end af their 
Austary 2A the arrrual of 
the English, Jolin White, 
member of a failed 1583 col- 
ony, painted an Algonquian 
mortvary house (above), 
cohere bodies coer stored 
prior fo osuary burial. Ai- 
though a second settlement, 

in 1587, disappeared as the 
Last Cafony, the English 
estadlished Jamesioton in 
1607. By 1750 the Aigon- 
guian culture, which Aad 
survived here fora thousand 
years, Aad vanished, 


Base ee ha es 


In 1586 came Sir Francis Drake, sweeping through Spanish 
America with a fleet of 42 vessels ane an army of 2,000, He sacked 
the major cities of Santo Domingo and Cartagena. When his huge 
force arrived off St. Augustine, the garrison put up a token fight 
and fled to the woods. Drake's cartographer made the first map of 
the settlement (pages 358-9) before it was burned. Moving north, 
Drake missed Santa Elena when the wind blew him offshore. He 
kept north to Roanoke Island, where he picked up the miserable 
survivors of the first colony and took them home to England. 

A vearafter Drake's attack, orders were issued to the 35 families 
at Santa Elena to tear down their fort and move to St. Augustine, 
where defenses would be concentrated. Despite their vigorous pro- 
tests, it was done. ant Santa Elena was no more. 






HERE REMAINED along the barrier islands of the 
Spanish coast a number of missions established by 
the Franciscans, who began to replace the Jesuits in 
1574, Inthe following century they founded more than 
sO thriving missions in La Florida. Those on the Atlan- 
tic coast centered on Santa Catalina de Guale, the site of which was 
undetermined until 1981, when archaeologist David Hurst Thom- 
as found itafter a systematic survey of St. Catherines Island. 

Once the home of Button Gwinnett, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, St. Catherines is used today by the New York Zoo- 
logical Society as a breeding farm for endangered species; many 
from Africa, which give-an exotic look and sound to the old Guale 
Indianisland, On its southwestern side, Thomus.and his colleagues 
have unearthed the old mission church and the skeletons of 430 In- 
dian converts buried inside its walls. 

Si. Catherines died in flames and arrows when 300 English-les 
Yarassee Indians descended on it in 1680, during the century 
when English settlement, anchored in Charleston, drove the Span- 
ish back into St. Augustine. There the red and gold, first brought to 
the coast by Aylidn in 1526, flew with one brief English intermis- 
sion until it was finally hauled down and replaced by the Stars and 
Stripes of anew constitutional republic in 1821. 

That energetic young republic had its own memories and no rea- 
can to remember Chicora, the land of Avilén, or Pardo’'s forts and 
first mission, or Santa Elena, or Segura ‘and his dead companions 
beside the York in old Ajacan, But the muse of history delights in 
small ironies and keeps them for others to discover im time, 

Thusit was when a Spanish caravel came into the Chesapeake in 
1611, under pretext of searching for a lost ship, and captured a 
young English pilot named John Clark. Three from the caravel 
were stranded ashore and were jailed. One died of starvation, 
another, found to be English, was later hanged for treason. The 
third, Don Diego de Molina, survived five years’ imprisonment in 
Virginia, railing in letters smuggled home against English designs 
in a-land to which Spain had ‘such an ancient and honorable claim, 


and calling Jamestown “a new Algiers in Amenca.” 


Clark had-been taken to Spain and interrogated, and in due 
course of time cach man was returned to his native land. Clark 
returned to the sea and found work to his liking as first mate on o 
ship bound for America. , 

Her name was Mayflower, tl 


Notional Geographic, March [98d 














Hello Anchorage, 
Good-Bye Dream 
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ring ahove a sylvan wista of Alaska toward Anchorage’s urban sprawl 
ajumper takes off from Hilltop Ski Area. One of the nation’s fastest growin: 


cities during the early 1980s, Anchorage came 


down hard when its oil-rich 
econonty nose-dived, but now tt hopes for progress to get off the eround again 
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HE OLDEST JOKE about Anchor- Inlet, Anchorage has natural barriers against 
ace—that itis “only halfan hour extreme temperatures and harsh storms. This 
from Alneka” —survives becalise means that the city often gets uncomfortable 
itis the gospel truth without getting benutihed or taking on the 

Within that famed half-hour «winter wonderland qualities of myth and out- 
DeTiMeter are snowcap] 


eC) TROUN Aner expectations, 
tain ranges, webergs, glaciers, ski shopes, Waking in a downtown hotel and peeritg 
lakes, rivers, Woodlands, old gold mines, col- outlthe window through morning's dim winter 


irful native villages anc burial grounds, fertile light, one may hft one’s eyes above the. cits 


volleys, o wildlife refuge, a national forest, which, alas, in the absence of covering snow 


state parks, bays, inlets, 15] ines. moose runs or Summer greenery has, to the foolishly ra 
trading Piescs quaint cabins, and—well, mantic Wisilor hali-expecting IP LOS, prod eer 
shucks folks; Alaska! bears, and cadres of swaggering sourdoughs, 

Girdwood, a ski resort 35 miles away, re- all the modernist charms of downtown Ama 
ceives 127 inches of snow annually compared —rillo) and see, beyond, the “real” Alaska beck 


with only 71 for downtown Anchorage. Sur- oning. Mount McKinley, at 20,320 feet the 


rounded on three sides by mountains, andpro- highest peak in North America, looks no more 
trucing into two branchingarmsofhuge Cook thanabriskstrollaway. Intact, tofly there, one 
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' PENDS WHOOP IT ITP an f rpc nig cy 


same from an altitude recorded Gy tthe 
license plote of Steve Pickett’s customized 
fruck. At Chaulkoot Charlies, site of the 
Rony beer-dninking contest (with non 
aleohoalic beer) mo 

a toast its hard to dormpen the spirits of ao 


jist 2s 


“haat hori Oo bods, not 


ponidoce whose median age is 


you literally had to gz in circles.” 
says former Governor and Nixon Acdminis 
tration Secretary of the Interior Walter (Wally) 


Hickel, ane of Alaska’s larcest commercial 


LTO TC 


builders, “Some have the notion Anchorage 


wie better place when [got herein 1O40 with 
47 cents in my pocket. No 
lit was primitive. It had no amenities.” 

World War IT broweht an accelerated road 
ind tlefense-base building spree luring new 
Llnousands. Tongue firmly in cheek, publisher 
Atwood sevs that “Hitler, Tojo, Stalin, Miao 
im Ho Chi Minh have been the 


It was row en, eh 


A&tong 


Hello Anchorage, Good-Rye Dream 





ETCnlest dew tay ers of ARCHOF Wwe ANG Alaska 
ate.” With a few exceptions, such as the 
discovery af the Prudhoe Bay oil field in the 


late 194K. 





rrowth BOUTS have been tice 
stoned by war. Old memories of hardscrabble 
times in & rude, isolated village may account 
tor the repeated boasts of prosperous old 
timers that Anchorage has become 
international city." 


~ i great 
Perhaps they see not so 
much what is there as what once wasn't there 
The visttor who has seen Paris, London, and 
New York may not so quickly think to bracket 
Anchorage with them 


EW CITIES the 


(230,000) or larger 


Anchorage 
SjUCEKY 
clean; where people congregate in large 


se of 


remain 


numbers, they mvariably scar, pollute 
and sprawl—the tax paid for what we call 
‘pragress” former An- 
chorage Mayo a shick-haired 
Okiahoman by way of Yale, “People come 
here expecting-a kind of Disneyland, a theme 
Lmericans 
With all the strengths ancl faults of our time." 


or “civilization, Says 
bony Knowles 


Village, But we're 20th-century 


Linder cover of darkness or snow Anchor 
age's urban blemishes are not reacily appar- 
ént. From the high-perched fine homes atop 
Skyline Drive, Hiland Road, or Upper Huif- 
man Road, city lights wink and twinkle invit- 
ingly. But in the light of a dry, bleak winter 
day, Urban realities intrade. One Februar 
midafternoon, returning on Seward Highway 
from. the ski slopes and woodlands of Gird 
wood — the Moun- 
tains posted as romcdside sentinels and o restful 
biue-ice giacier only ten minutes behind—I 


was Start 


snow-covered Chugach 





ed tosee hanging over Anchorage, 30 
oud that 
looked like a giant spillage af split pea soup 





miles distant, a nexus } ellow ¢ 


nithans, would not have been so 

“We're in a natural bow! here,’ 
says Howard Weaver, editor of the Anchorag 
Daily News. “When we get sunlight, exhaust 
fumes, and a Lrapped layer of warm pir, we 
Mmanuiactire é<mogz almost like Los Angeles.” 


Locals 


actonished 


Everyone In Anchorage fDptars to own al 


' = 
HS, OF Car, (Muck, CAMP, Van, airplane, 


boat, motorcycle, and snowmeohile: nohorly 


wolks save afew backpackers and winns 


LARRY L. RING is the author of 11 books: five stage 
plays, several television documentaries, an mans 
mien! wrtiches. CHRIS JOHNS has photographed 
five ossinment for the GEOGRAPHIC, Including 


sD orhadoal” inthe June 1 OR? issue 
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Anchorage: 
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{FAVORABLE fora settlement 





Ls cuTy oruler the 

acute lotitude,” corm 
mented Capt. hiinte Cook after 
Mie T7748 visit to the future site of 
Anchorage. ft ties on an atlievidl 
miain at the head of Cook Infet 
and is-flanked by two branches, 
Knik Arm and Turnogain cat 

fo the cust the Chugach and 
Kenai mountains merge to form a 
wall that cotches mast precipifa- 
tion from the Gulf of Aloskea. To 


the north the Talkeetna Moun- ae 


teins and the Aloska Ronge sea 
\ Jeg: iy a 


off frigid northem air 
Anchorage bepun in [915 asa q 
central construction camp for the MAL , 
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railroad linking interior coalfields 
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with the port of Seward on the 
Gulfof Alasko. More than 2,000 
settiens, hoping for jobs, crowded 
thir tent city (for left), Many 
moved fo a permanent site 
ncarhy, decreed “Anchorage” by 
the OS, Post Office. A restricted 
district allowed entrepreneurs 
tuch as “Afontana Bessie" to add 
apace to the frevitier. 

In 1964 the Good Friday earth- 
quake of March 27 rocked the 
erty, causing ports. of downtown 
fo subside 30 feet After repairs, 
growth continued (map, left) 
Greater Anchoroge, known os 
GINAL TOWNEITE, jane fl the Municipality of Anchorage, 
AP AA, THO encompasses Jae saps miles— 
SUT eH EET Sy So the lorgest Li. &. city in area, 
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brothers who arrived from Spokane in Janu- 
ary 1982 to attempt to help the homeless. They 
found a great deal of community indifference 
toward those who existed on the streets, in 
cheap bars, and in shabby flophouses along 
lawer Fourth Avenue. The city was booming, 
cash registers jingling, deals being cut, and— 
well, more peoplé come to Anchorage to better 
themselves than to be their brother's keeper. 

In the spring of 1983 Brother Bob and his 
colleague, Hrother Dave Sifferman, esinb- 
lished a tent city for the homeless clown by the 
Alaska Railroad tracks. But they had camped 
an federally controlled land and quickly got 
evicted. "The fedé gave the homeless half an 
hour to get therr stuff and go,” Brother Bob 
says, “but they didn't say go where. Ironic 
that they'd bust a-tent city when Anchorage 
began as a tent city." 

As Brother Bob helped the evicted load their 
belongings inte the back of his pickup truck, 
up drove Archbishop Francis T. Hurley. The 
archbishop grinned and said, “Why don't you 
take them over to: the Park Strip?” Brother 
Bob decided that, by golly, he would. “That 
Wiis sacred ground,” said Brother Dave.“In 
the winter of 198) the Pope had drawn 40,000 
people there” —the largest crowd ever assem: 
bleclin Alaska. Delaney Park—the Park Strip 
in local parlance—is a well-kept city plot 
between Ninth and Trnth Avenues down- 
town; Brothers Bob and Dave gathered up 
about 30 random souls from alleys and weed 
thickets, establishing them in five faced tents 
among city flowers and greenery. The cops 
and park rangers came; the brothers stood 
their ground; the authorities retreated. Some 
folks grumbled about bums among the roses, 
but others lost scales from their eves, 

Howard Weaver began crusading in the 
Doily News for the city at long last to provide 
shelter for its down-and-out. Private citizens 
contributed food, blankets, dollars. A woman 
donating three sleeping bags told Brother 
Bob, “I didn't realize the plight of these peo- 
ple until you put them in my front yard and 
mace me look wat them.” 

The city provided a former municipal 
gurage, used for storage of snow-removal 
machinery, and paid for refurbishing; costs for 
lights, heating, water, sewer, and garbage ser- 
vices werr also assumed by the city. “In addi- 
tion, it costs about $200,000 a yveur to provide 
the basics for 200 people each night,” Brother 
Bob says of the Brother Francis Shelter. “All 


Hello Anchorage, Good-Bye Dream 


such money is from private donations, from oil 
companies down to the little old lady with $75 
to her name.” 

When a derelict named Francis Trader cied 
of hypothermia in an alley in the winter of 
1986, outraged citizens wrote letters to the two 
Anchorage newspapers blaming police, the 
state legislature (for making public drunken- 
ness legal), and passersby wha may have seen 
the man but did nothing to help him. “Until 
lately," says Brother Bob, “I'm afraid that 
nobody noticed or much cared when 270 Fran- 
cis Traders died.” Attitudes Age changed: 
Power brokers and tub-thumpers steer visitors 
to the Brother Francis Shelter as proudly as 
they point to Alaska’s natural wonders. On the 
colder nights the two brothers.and volunteers 
search for strays who might freeze unless gath- 
ered in. In February 1984, a5 unemployment 
mushroomed in Anchorage following the 
abrupt crash of world oil prices, there was 
often no room al the inn (pages 384-5). “We 
could probably help 400 guests each night,” 
Brother Bob said, “if only we had the space.” 


N QUITE ANOTHER Way Anchorage is a 
very loving town. The most loving pre- 
cinct sprawls along Spenard Road, lead- 
ing to the international airport, where 
“Tacies-in-waiting” leap inte the cars of cruis- 
ing sports at the toot of o friendly horn. There 

too one may find escort services with names 

like Thee Body Shop, Alaskan Trapline, and 

Paradise Unlimited; these are housed in bright 

red or yellow or blue bungalows decorated 

with heart-shaped signs conjuring up visions. 
of instunt honeymoons. Scroungy Spenard 

bars feature topless waitresses or waitresses in 

the altogether, ancl certain fast-food restau- 

rants look as if should one decide to eat in 

them, it would be wise, indeed, to do so as fast 

as possible, 

Spenard is the target of local jokes, People 
say, “Are you going home to curl up. with 
a good book or to Spenard to curl up with a 
bad girl?” A “Spenard divorce” occurs when 
one fatally shoots one’s spouse or lover: if the 
injured party lives, somebody's sure to say 
“Melvin got hisself a Spenard trial separation 
from Lucille.” Hope, apparently, is indige- 





nous to the human condition and sometimes 


harder to kill than a big mean snake: A “com- 
mittee of concerned citizens” has plans to 
clean up Spenard by giving it parks, lighting 
that won't accommodate cat burglars, smart 
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shops, and upgraded restaurants through a 
combmuaton of low-interest business loans, a 
redevelopment authority, anc city tax dollars 
Like the building of Rome, this is likely to take 
loner hwo one chav, 

NOL al Anchorage entertamment is rowd, 
orraunchy, though chamber music ensembles 
somehow are not as well advertised as the wir. 
he shows. Nonetheless, the city claims a dozen 
musical associations including a symphony 
orchestra, an opera company, anc a civic bal- 
let The truly outstanding Alaska RKepertor 
Theatre heals half a dozen theatrical compa- 
nies boosted 
versity of Ainska at Anchorage and the private 





WY Uramatic olfernings of the Lini- 


Helio Anchorage, Good-Aye Dream 


THEY TAKE TO THE AIR with the greatest of 
at aE Ader Creuse syvnighi La CLuThrr ge BOWE 
2,00) civilian pilots in Anchorage. He 
repairs (iis helicopter in Aia-vord while 
daughter Kristina plave on his motorcyele, 
ALnmen sweep snow from F- pS al 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Some 16,000 
personne! and dependents hoost adjacent 


Anchorige Ss economy 


Alaska Pacific University, There t& the mocl- 
ern Visual Arts Center, The Anchorage Muse- 
uml History and Art rons toward Alaska 
artifacts and fine paintings and sculptures; 
Earthquake Park commemorates the killer 
quake of 1964; for nostalgia junkies there are 
old railroad relics, totem poles, a few land 
mark houses, and “a genuine rustic trader's 
cabin,” which now howses a tourist informa- 
tion center smack downtown 

The §,000-seat (seorge M, Sullivan Arena 
hosts sporting events, 
touring shows, countrs 
filled it when it opened 
reaches capacity when some of the nation’s 
hetter basketball teams compete in the Great 
Alaska Shoot-Out tourmament; hockey teams 
visit to play UA Anchorage. (Alaska is the only 
state with no intercollegiate football, Weather 
isa factor, as ie the cost of transportation tothe 
lower 48. Even high ‘schools in Anchoraze 
must begin play in August to finish football 
schedules shortened by carly winter.) 


trade shows, musical 
singer Willie Nelson 
Each November it 


Bob Atwood now nominates a variety of for: 
eigen terrorists for left-handed honors in his 
city’s economic growth: “They've previded 
us with a great number of tourists who might 
have otherwise gone abroad." Raniel tounsm 
growth has, indeed, excited talk of preserving 
or restoring for perhaps building from scratch) 
“typical frontier dav’ structures to assist the 
ald legends and the public image of Anchor- 
age. Sounds hke a “theme park” deal, doesn't 
it, Mr. Mayor? 





LASKA is: a pluce of many frictions. The 
cold and the dark and geographic iso 
lation may contribute, along with-di 
verse cultures and the kinds of people 
dream: 
Pim 
id, unopinionated folk willing to walk im old 





—Hiventurers, independent cusses, 
ers, life's crapshoocters—attracted to it 


tracks seidom take up with distant frontiers 
Rural areas fee) neglected when state ot fed- 
erad money is handed out. Anchorage residents 
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NK FORECLOSURE 
12 New Homes 
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Shri serie 425 Lhe money telonps where the 


peopleare’’; almost halfof Alaska's people are 
in Anchorage. Residents of several vears, o1 
those intending to remain in Anchorage, often 
ie contemptuous of transient oi] boomers 
who ride in, take the money, ael rice out like 
so many Wells Fargo bandits; 
The oil 


wives feel unappreciated 


Texan and Okie 


jokes proliferate 


transients them- 
They tend to band 
loxether clannishly, like unwelcome occupy- 
ing troops, and talk incessantly of home 
Weekend recreational sportsmen complain 
of game and fish laws, which they perceive are 
stacked natives: “SUDSSTence 
measures to assist Alaskans in making a living 
inthe ol 


Wolk Kill not for food but wantonly and scar 


in favor of 


lwavs, Natives countertharge that ci 


a 


fiefcl and stream. A state task force, which for 
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two years etuched tensions between matives 
anc nonnatives, itself wrangled and whoopedt, 
civicing like varied! branches of a contenhouws 
family, before voting by a six-to-four marem 
even to reiease is “pence report.” The report 
pleased few, recommending compromises net 
ther side wished to accommodate 

"‘Aljnska ié 


sek VS Gals 


Winning | 


made up of Vinee Lombardis," 
Neos columnist Satch Carlson 
ant just evervihing, it's the onl 
thing 
Developers (“tar babies") are accused by 


cnvironmentalists (“greenies’) of secking o 


quick buck at the expense of nature's wonders 
noclol not cari, should they create urban eve- 
cores. (harhe SicAlpine, 55, once ran asaloon 
In Nome and hunted and trapper and trarled 
With natives —earning t 
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"TIUST TOOK TO THE STREET,” says-weider 
Mike Higgins, seeking o job during the oil 
sliimp. His perseverance wort him t 


rory work renoating 2 building. hoping 


CPT Lpee 
fora steady poychece farther south Woy 
fohnean, far rignt, t 5 delved by his balley 
birs-oomprer. CL! main lows Lent dropped frat 


a4 percent! tiigh in 1986, Out Ancoorage 


continues to lose jobs, 6100 lost year 


(Charlie — before bec cHning a buiter and pire 4 
dent of Brandywine Corporation. “ Listen,’ 
“the preenies won't be satished until 
while blub 


He S84 o 
everybody lives in lloos and eats 
ber. Hell, half of 
you put ‘em outin the woods.” 

McA he appeared cdisconcerted when his 
Hiuseruest, former astronaut Wally Schirra— 
wisiting { asthe two and 
a companion drove by a sprawling shopping 
complex on the city’s outskirts: “Just look at 
that junk! I see every fast-food outlet im the 
world! Charlie, this Anywhere, 


U.S ‘nF J thought this was supposed to be 
Alaska!” Schirra, 


rom California— said, 


could be 


who hal not visited in more 


eT) Wi ld deo f ex Pusure if 





than adecade, often returned to the theme that 
perhaps (oo Much Was Deng Inst too soon 
McAlpine and others who have survived a 
more primitive 
When goods imported from the lower 44 had a 
10 to 60 percent charge added on, are more 
canmuine about galloping growth 

The ideal would be that which former (ao 
ernor Hickel recommends: “A quality of life in 
to match the magmihcent country in 
which itis set " But how, pray, to a hieve it? 
When former Mayor Tony Knowles began 
razing rowdy bars and skid-row Hophouses 
alone Fourth Avenue 
callously depriving street people and the poor 
of their hangouts and homes for the purposes 
of “business interests.” His a to tim. ov 
acres of Hdal mud flats along Cook [niet into a 

scenic center for parks, restaurants, o stmall- 
boat harbor, and adock for cruise s ups _ 
financed by citv funds and private money— 
was even backed by the conservabve Ancfor- 
ize Times, which was alsoin favor of 
down old evesores, toughening zoning laws, 


time, and who temember 


thas city 


some criticized him for 


to bee 


Knocking 


and giving tax breaks to existing businesses so 
they might accomplish private face-lifts 

“Why have mud flats where we could éstab- 
ish beauty and commerce?” Wlavor 
Knowles. “We need waterfront development, 
underground utilities, fewer signs that clutter, 
bike trails, walking space, greenbelts, family 
Those things will make people relate to 
y better, get along better.” 


BSKeC 
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their cit 


HE ALASKA Native Claims Settlement 
Act of 1971 Alaska 
natives tithe to 44 -actes ot land 
and 962.5 million dollarsin cash, now 
managed by 15 regional corporations; remional 
officials fre 198 villages andl 
groups formed on the basis of old tribal alli 
“Evervbody thinks we're wallowing in 
riches,” says 47-year-old Roy Hubndorl (page 
386), president af Cock Inlet Region, Ire 
CIRI), which in 1986 made profits of 24.5 mil- 
Sounds pretty rich, Rus 
akimos and Indians tooling along in 
Cadillacs, smoking five-dollar i 
thelr way to champagne brunches, rights 
Forget it, says Huhndort: Phe 6,300 stock: 
holders of CIR] (about half of whom live im 
Anchorage, with one-quarter in nearby vil 
lages) last vear received an average of onl 
. u: 100 each. “Our rule of thumb is to pay 25 
percent of our net income to stockholders. We 
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must share 70 percent of oil-derived Income 
with the other regional corporations and sup 
DOr OF RANLAlons that attack our Peo pt S 
problems. We We lost our cult 


are unskilled, il] educated, and lost in the 


Many of us 





nredominant [read “white” or “mo 
ulture. Subsistence life-styles are inadequate 

ina modern society. Our old ways, customs, 
and traditions are going, going, gone. Alaska 
natives exist ina time warp, and we ve been 
victimized by it. Why do-you suppose that we 
have such a high degree ol alcoholism, drug 
addiction, suicide? I think cultural distocation 
¢ the culprit. Qur people have become frus- 

trated, self-destructive. Child beatings and 
spouse beatings were ance unknown in our 
culture. Now they ve become commonplace 
Many worry that beginning in 1941, when 


natives may by law sell their corporate stock 
neVvitably pass be 
barge 


‘That won't happen,” Hubndort 


to nonnahives, control will 
cutsac re 
savas, his dark eves hardening. “Alaska ma- 
tives think too much of ther land and re 
SOuUrtes. 00 peddle them off Were mot 
surrendering what was so cdifficull to win, 


LL ALASKANS came into the money tn 
1977, after a statewide referendum 
established the Permanent Fund to 
conserve oi riches from rovalties and 
rents paid by porevcd i ers; the fund, invested in 
the name of the people, now contams eign 
billion dallars. Qinly earnings — profits —may 





be distributed, Earnings are annually aver- 
aired for the most recent five years; half of that 
average is distributed, and half draws interest 
in the wnrlistributed part of the fund. Like 
Santa Clans, the checks come once tach year. 
In 1957 each Alaska resident received 4/08 
Anchorage, with almost hall the state s popu 
lation, obviously profits mos 


Ler | 


Chere have been other benets from oil rich 
es since discovery of the Prudhoe Bay field j in 
(O68: Personal state incomé taxes were Te: 
nealed at of 1979, residents enioved a state 
sibs on home-lonn interest when rates ck¥- 
rocketed in the early “S08, and & renerotus 


student-loan fund makes it easy for almost 
anyone to seck an education NF ° 93a 


Ch money hike bet) ea Alaskans enpos tlie 
thir 


517,800 in 198%, behind only Connecticut's 





highest per capita income in the nation 


und New Jersey's and almost twice that of 
Mississippi's. “That's a psychological plus, 


swys Pat Dougherty, city editor of the Paotly 
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PROMINENT KEEPERS of native culture, Bill 
Pyeon and tiie son joe interpret stories af 
their Yupik Estimo heritage with the Great 
Land Trodittiona! Doncers: Bill, who hes 
ise perfiorned in. the lower 44 ond in 
Jopan, served as an interpreter during 
heaorines for the Aloska Native Claims 
Settlement Act of 197]. The COMPpPenagrion 
oMeriied if mmiged Gy focal corparrcd- 
fhons such as Cook Inlet Region, Ine, one of 
the moat successful groups, whose president 


is Roy Huttindorf (lett) 


echoing residents who demanded an “Alas 
Kans first” hiring policy: former Governor Bill 
shetield was quick to brand outside workmen 
as “economic vampires,” although he hadn't 
Sud much about blondsuckersduring the good 
times. Anti-outsider bumper stickers and praf 
fii from the 1970s resurfaced: “Happiness Is 
a Texan Headed South With an Okie Unde 
Fach Arm.” 

Said Mead Treadwell of the Yukon Pacific 
Corporation, “A few years ago the oil industry 
would have thrown its collective bat inthe air 
at the prospect of | S-collar oil 


how, that price isseenas atrigecdy. Money can 


NOW, SOIT 


be made at that price by those who know what 
they are doing.” Added Charlie McAlpine 
“My industry can cut prices by 20 percent and 
still make a decent profit f evervbody doesn't 
panic and run away.” The Anchorage Times 
pointing out that the 
lars in 


the bank arc that only mindless panic could 


lambasted scare talk 





Stale efit hari ta health, Ssryen billion an 
fuel a depression 
OST WHO HAVE OPTED to remain in 


Anchorare truly (io 


about their chosen place. ‘There is 
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a sort of last-stand camaracerie, a 
brotherhood of the olatec reminiscent of sol- 
diers in Vietnam who spoke of anything out- 
site that beleaguered country as “the world” 
a shared pride in having overcome harcdships 
of the country and the weather, perhaps; of 
having made a mark in aunque place 

Even cynical newspaper types seem to har 
bor aaly atlectooon lor Anchorage. One nicht at 
hidnner party in the home of columnist Satch 
Carison, the newslolk for hours told laughing 
tales of the foibles and eccentricitie« of thei 
city and state. What came throuwch was atougch 
love of the place, despite its warts 

“You can pick your life-style here,” 


lack Miller, 


ouih ‘yo 


ii, a Wisconsin native and a 
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consulting lawyer to an Anchorage firm. A 
couple of vears ago Miller decided against that 
nose-to-the-grindstone life indigenous to most 
law practices; now he lives with his family ina 





cibin on a Talkeetna Mountain lake, which 
requires a three-hour drive from Anchorage 
and then a hali-hour flight by floatplane. Once 
a véar he comes to the city to work for six to 
elehnt weeks. “I couldn't do that in the lower 
43." Milter “Law firms there-simply 
wouldn't understand the importance | place 
on fishing; hunting, boating, being with my 
family. There you're expected to grab for the 


sth S 


brass ring or vou become a casualty." 

[liked the fneneclly candor with which mast 
Anchorage residents spoke, the informality of 
attitude and dress (neckties play second fiddle 
to woolly humberjack shirts unless one is deal 
Ing with the old aristocracy, such asthe [eu t- 
ishing Atwoods and the banking Kasmusons), 
and the hardy humor. Consider one Bob Er- 
nize, a fun-loving bartender at the Whale's 
Lal, one of several watering holes in the Hotel 
Caplain ook. Ernisse once spotted actor jack 
Lemmon—who Alaska regularly to 
fish—in the hotel's lobby on a busy Saturday 
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An wel Bob! Bob Fragise!" This. «aid the mide noses adequate “te ro the plaintitl oat 


wheedling bartender, would mean ‘a lot to the normal enjoyment of is bome 
him. Lemmon graciously consented to go 


long with the gag EW STATES OF CITIES in the lower 45 ol 


Afew minutes later the actor dutifully en fer the prospectof unusual adventure as 
tered the bar, did his palented double take WE BODO Ti Pst Century, OF tial 


His line at full voice. E.rmiss 
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are learning that our resources are finite and 
that our children may not automatically ex- 
pect to rise on the economic scale as we did, no 
matter how stubbornly they apply themselves, 
But Alaska retains vestiges of that old prom- 
ise, EVen amid its uncertainties about the im- 
mediate future of olf. It may be one of earth's 
few remaining places not tired and used up. 

Not many cities inthe lower 48 give promise 
of soon becoming more than they are, or have 
been. Anchorage 16 unique in that it hasnot yet 
become but is still becoming. Perhaps it isn't 
as easy to get rich there—or at least quickly 
prosperous —as it was curing the past decade. 
If our economists can be believed, however, 


Hello Anchorage, Good-Aye Dream 


WINTERS ERMINE (R47 drapes ski slopes 
neor Girdwood, 35. miles southeast of the 
cily center. With both a posston for winter 
sports and the facies bo ati? them, 

the cipis going for the gold of worldwide 
recognition by making a strony bid te fost 
fe [98a Winter Olympics 


the present lull is no more than just a lull 

Some Vears azo Norman Mailer took a trip 
to Alaska and then soon wrote a manic and 
controversial allegorical novel —lWiry Are We 
it Vielnam?—in which a hunting party of 
hard-drinking, casy-killing Texans represent- 
ed the i. &. in that very unpopular Asian war. 
Later Mailer said of Alaska that it bad acted 
on him like strong whiskey, bringing out some 
euphoric craziness, as if perhaps his brain 
had been influenced by being too near the 
earth's poles 

I didn’t react as strongly as Mailer—but I 
did react: well to the countryside, not so well 
to the city. | was made morose by a twi- 
light gloom fasting until midmorning, then 
sneaking back much too quickly in midafter- 
noon. Dirty, aging ice stubbornly persisted on 
Anchorage sidewalks and in parking lots: A 
etroller felt precariously off-balance, as if 
learning to roller-skate, The nicht cold seemed 
colder than the actual temperature readings 
and sapped my strength. I ate too much, 
broailed too much, My cure for the glooms was 
to visit the countryside as often as possible, 
though T am not—and never have been—a 
card-carrying outdoorsman. In the country- 
side I could beleve Wally Hickel: “Alaska 
should have been a nation. It's too majestic, 
too massive to be a mere state.” 

Perhaps, in the end, my city discontent 
largely was a product of that romantic frontier 
dream I had toted to Anchorage as foolish 
bagwame. Maybe, as Mayor Tony Knowles 
charged, too many of us visit his city expecting 
a theme park. My final day in Anchorage, the 
city at long last was considerably softened ane 
brightened by a big snow. Put in terms of the 
heart, [ had gone to Anchorage hopine to fallin 
love with a 4ophisticated lady and had, in- 
stead, hecome enamored of her sweet country 
cousin, The fickle city lady had mysteriously 
hidden her beauty until the tantalizing elev- 
onth hour when, alas, the time had grown too 
late to kiss. 

Hello Anchorage, good-bye cream ‘a 








The serene look of faraway islands belies the dangers 
that remain in the Falklands. Thousands of mines were 
sown by Argentine soldiers during their disastrous war 
with Great Britain in 1982. A lucrative fishing industry 

now bolsters British resolve to keep the Union Jack flying. 
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TOTEMS OF THE HOMESICK tacieecd_up near 
the alo! Stanley Airport show the long wiv 
hamé for marry in the Falklands, whowe 
population of 1.900 has been effectively 
doubled by British troops. garrisoned there 
since the [S82 wir 


tolemmn groups of gentoo penguims 

ctroll among prass-covered dunes, 
anc the prevailing west winds unfurl glisten- 
ing tapestries of spray from the South Atlantic 
surf; One visit instantly dispels the myth that 
the islands—called in Spanish Islas Malvi- 
nas—are merely a frigid rubble of rocks 
stranded on the continental shelf 300 miles 
northeast of Tierra del Fuero, Argentina 

But the beach carries less agreeable mes- 
sages a6 well. Skull-and-crossbomes signs 
warn that Penguin Walk ts seeded with high- 
explosive antitank and antipersonnel! mines, It 
soanceof 120 active minefieldstelt by Argentine 
troops who invaded the islands in 1982. 

“They planted about [8,000 plastic mines, 
which are invisible to metal detectors,” I was 
told by a young Roval Engineers captain 
named Colin King, “We found about 3,000, 
nius | 400 trip-wire booby traps. But.after two 
of my predecessors lost legs to antipersonne! 
mines, we fenced the minefields off. Amazing- 
lyowe've had no civilian casualties —yet,” 

I had come to the islands not to study war, 
but because they bad suddenly become the 
center of one of the world's richest fisheries 
Britain had just declared a 150-nautical-mile 
radius conservation zone around the islands, 
where hundreds of vessels from Asia and Eu 
trope were catching squid worth 500 million 
dollars a vear. Argentina protested sid the 
gone infringed on her territorial waters, in- 
cluding areas she had licensed to the Soviet 
Union and Bulgana. And some scientists 
questioned whether fishing might damage a 
ittle-uncderstood food supply for seals and sea- 
birds, repeating the pattern of whaling and 
sealing that devastated the South Atlantic's 
natural wealth in the 19th centun 

In many ways. I discovered, the war had 
been about that wealth. In April 1982, when 
Argentina's military rulers sent 11,000 troops 
to assert their claim to the archipelago, they 
also vaulted] 800 miles east of the Falklanes to 
capture South Georgia. Argentina has long 
claimed that as part of the Andes 
South Georgia ond the South Sandwich 


ENGUIN WALK is one of the prettiest 
beaches in the Falkland Islands, a 
crescent of crystalline sand where 








Notional Geographic, March 1988 
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[slands are national territory, Possession of 
those ishinds, with their fisheries anc potential 
minerals, @ageocraphic justification for com- 
peling British and Argentine claims toa giant 
wedge af Antarctica. 

Whal might be cadled the First Antarcti 
War was savage and brief. On May 2, two tor: 
pedoes from the nuclear-powered attack sub 
marine F.M.S, Congweror sank the Argentine 
cruiser Gener Hecerand 250 miles southwest 
ofthe Falklancis, ki! 





ling 265 of her 1, 100-man 


prefiguren| the [ragi strike against U.S.5 
Stark in-the Persian Gulf, @ Frenech-mace Ar- 
gentine Super Etendard jet fired an Exocet 
missile to devastate the ultramodern destroyer 
HM. Sheffield, killing 21 sailors. Argentine 
pilots sank five other British vessels anel clami- 
ied tan others with bombs that failed to 
explode, but suffered 45 aircraft shot down. 
Draftees were no match for 5,000 highh 
trained British assault troops, On June 14 Ar 
Fentins surrendered 

Atthe end 635 Argentines, 255 Britons, and 
toree Falkland [slanders were dead 

Argentina's dictators resigned in diszrace. 
They were later ¢ourt-martialed and jailed for 
losing the war, Anew democratic government 
has vet to declare an end to hostilities, and it 
continues a political battle in the United Na- 
tions to force Britain's withdrawal. 





LS THE WAR'S fifth anniversary neared, 
| joined staff photographer Steve 
Kayimer on a 1l/-hour, §,000-mile 

. » Tight trom England via Ascension 
island. Our Royal Air Force Lockheed L-1011 
landed in a-savage crosswind at a new, 500- 






million-dollar air base at Mount Pleasant. 
which Hritain has built to allow rapid retn- 
forcement of the islancls 

“There 15 still a threat to the Falklands,” 
we were told by Brig. Graham Coxon, Chief of 
staff of British forces. “The Argentines are 
better equipped now. They have at least 114 
jet Hiehter-bombers, including « squadron of 
Super Btendards equipped with Exocets, Our 
aim 1 to cleter Aggression,” 

NiouUnt Pleasant, with its hangars, revet- 
ments, and bunkers, hasearned the nickname 
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hore witht fis wife, Bett in Stanley, edits 
free anil Fotklond [stonids lournal essave 
taut the wlonde fustery and wiidiife. he 
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“Death Star’ trom the J (4A man Parison 

By contrast Stanley, the capital and onls 
town, still wears a frontier look, its harbor 
dotted with hulks of old sailing ships, and 


its weatherworn houses softened by bngntls 





Dal Nite foors anc tin wep hed Conservatories 
But to the north, in Berkeley Sound, a feetol 
anchored refri FeriLor shiprs antl sqquid-fishing 
vessels behtsup the night sky like amajor cits 

We sated there on a brillant morning 
aboard the 1,500-ton Folklfand Desire, Mag 
ship of the newly formed Falkland Istanes 
Fisheries Protection Service. Aboard was Tet 
ry Plum, acting director, who explained why 
Britain fad declared the 1450-mile conserva 
ton one tate i be 

agua fishing has cir ir loputel only m the 
past two or three years,” he said. “These wa- 
ters Were if dispute: and between 600 and 7OO 
vessels were fishing with no limits at all, In 
O87 we licensed 220 vessels. Under the new 
yey must file daily reports by radio or tel- 
cx Linlilce mast al ihe wo let's fishers Lhits 
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ane was controlled before it became Mehly 
developed is 

Fishing limits are based ona (wo-vear study 
for the British Overseas Deve 
istration by fish-population specialist Ken 
Patterson, 28. “There are two kinds of squid 
hie hhect 
he told me. “Lolige is found to the south and 
fished by the Spanish, Italians, and Poles 
Asians favor the fllex, which can bring $1,800 
a ton in Japan 

“We know from fishing reports, that fies 
inhabits the continental shelf as far north as 
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Uruguay. There are several populations, but 
they all spawn at the same time and appear to 
have a one-year life span. So we can follow 
the dechiite iW numbers throweli a soason. If 
they are fished hard, you see an immediate 
effect. At least40 percent of the stock must be 
left etithe end of each season. lf necessary, we 
can quickly shut down the fishery 

For Dr, Paul Rodhouse, squid hioloeist for 
the British Antarctic Survey, the new fishery 
has Ori ided o bonanza of scientific data 


SCUDDING OVER CHOPPY SEAS, 0 Folios 
government bout delivers a. fisting Luoense 
fod Potent brolitr tied up bo. large! 
rejrigenohy ship Thte eS TET LeArit collects 
fees from foreign fleets whack cone S00 
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“These are bizarre, fascinating creatures,” 
he toldl me. “We know almost nothing about 
their breeding and growth rate, or the size and 
location of populations. Some Antarctic squid 
species are known only from their undigestible 
beaks found in whale stornachs—and they in- 
clude the largest animals in the world still un- 
seen by man. After 20 years of work an English 
tesearcher, Malcolm Clarke, estimates that 
predators eat about 34 million tons of squid a 
year in Antarctic waters alone. 

“The average world fishery—of all fish—is 
only 80 million tons, and there’s little oppor- 
tunity to increase that. But major squid re- 
sources are known to existin Antarctic waters. 
Which means that fishing pressure on the Ant- 
arctic food chain will soon become a very hot 
political issue.” 


OWEVER MYSTERIOUS the animal, 
there is no mystery aboutits value, 
as T learned from Simon Arm- 
strong, 36, genéral manager of the 

Falkland Islands Development Corporation, 

FIDC was inaugurated after the war under 

a 45-million-dollar grant and a mancate from 

Parliament to develop the Falklands economy 

by starting new industries and by purchas- 

ing the islands’ huge, absentee-owned sheep 





ranches 0 they could be broken up and sold 
to local farmers, thos keeping profits at home. 

But it issquid fishing that has put economic 
independence within reach. Through a sub- 
sidiary, the government formed 12 joint ver- 
tures with fishing companies based in Britain, 
Taiwan, Japan, South Korea, and Spain. 

"Our income in the first five months of 1987 
was 11 million dollars; plus another 11 million 
dollars in license fees," Mr. Armstrong told 
me, “We give licensing preference to our joint- 
venture companies. If they invest 90 percent of 
profits in the Falklands, they pay no corpora- 
tion tax. Otherwise we whack them with a 52 
percent tax. 

“A squid boat costs two million dollars and 
caiches 1.5 million dollars’ worth of squid ina 
season. Multiply that by 200 boats, -and you 
can see that the Falklands are well on their 
way to becoming economically independent. 
You might say we'll be living on Squid Row.” 

FIDC's land purchases have helped create 
35 to 45 new farms, but many islanders say 
that the program is also destroying a traciition- 
al way of life in-which workers live in small, 
self-contained settlements, 

How isolated the settlements are I learned 
on my first flight with lan McPhee, a pilot for 
FIGAS, the islands’ three-plane government 


Conflict brings new attention 
to an often forgotten land 


LONG OVERLOOKED and olated 
ina far corner of the South Atlan- 
tit Ocean, the Falklands were 
wrencher from obscurity by the 
[982 war, which brought British 
troops 8,000 miles from home via 
Ascension [sland, 

Though soundly defeated, 
Areentinga has not abandoned her 
claim te the Connecticul-siee 
archipelago. She afso claims 
South Georgia and the South 
Sandwich Islands, as well os a 
large section of Antarctica. A 1959 
treaty holds all Antarctic claims in 
abeyance and guarantees free 
access for scientific purposes, 

The Falklands were named by 
a British captain who landed 
there in 1090.Argentina, which 
calle the islands Las Malvinas, 


dates her historical claim from 
Spanish colonial holdings. Begin- 
ning in 1764 asuccession of short- 
lived settlements were established 
by the French, British, Spanish, 
and Argetitines. Great Britain 
reakeerted her sovercignty in 1835, 
and the Falklands remain a British 
colony, 

Wool production is sttil the ma- 
jor livelihood, but income from 
licenses required for fishing within 
the 150-nautical-mile-radius con- 
servation sone promises to trans 
form the local economy and make 
the Falklands self-supporting. 
Intensified fishing raises environ- 
mentalists’ concerns about the 
possible disruption of the food 
chain that supports the Falklanes' 
diversé array of wildlife. 











WELOOAME WITHA WARNING greets passengers ot Afount Pleasant Airport. Before 
claiming barpure, arrivals must attend a lecture thet tneludes a firsthand look ot an 
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ENGLISHIN EVERYTHING but location, 

Stanley is the Falklonds* only town, hows: 
ire mine Chan hal the papulation Every 
Onur cise Dies tn fe “eu, Or countryside 
Dominating the harbor, the research.ship 
RAS. Bronsfield colls on her wav to Ant- 
arction, The beer flows freely of the Clobe 
Hotel pub (left), where locals mix with the 


islands’ sizaile military tontingen 


Air service. Wur twin-engine Britten-Norman 
Islander droned over sharp peaks and ridges, 
Where slrnanee patterns of Eiay-W Hite Qudirizite 





run down like rivers of rock, Capil 
trails and the wheel tracks of countless lonely 
JOUrNeYS bite thiinough ¢rassiands to the-under- 





lying peat, bisected now and then by purpose- 
ful lines of fence 
The Falklands cover 4,700 square miles, 


roughly the size of Connecticut. It seemed! a 


fie Falko (fords 
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bleak, lonely land to me. To lan it all makes 
sense, He reminisces about growing wp at 
a bird, until the dreaclhul 
Hay when, @t age. l2, he was sent away to 
school al Stanley 

“I'd ride out with farmhands to round up 
cheep, and we'd camp out of sight and sownd 
of the rest of the world. [t was.a shock:-to go to 


Dougie free ox 


townand live among somuany people,” he sald 
“Worse, in the seventies Britain decided to 
turn us slowly over to Argentina. Our alr ser 
Vice and fuel were provided by the Argentines, 
and we were sent there for secondary educa 
tion, Medical treatment, supplies. That's why 
Llett for England to get 4 pilor’s license 

“One thing I'd never blame the Argentines 
lor is thinking that Britain didn't care about 
the islands: Wo thev had waited a couple of 
years, they d have hod the place. And I won't 
be surprised ifthey takeover anyway if Britain 
CYer i Nanas ROVernments 


LN MCPHEE'S burst of pessimim was thie 
first of many I would hear in the Falk- 
citizens liver! for 
Years in-& limbo of Bntikh ombivalence 
ingttention until the Invasion 
aroused national pride 

Hult good cheer was the main order of busi 
ness when we arrived at Port Stephens, aclus- 
ler. al réd-roofed homes and farm buildings on 
West Falkland. We had come to witness the 
anniv Sports Week and found acrowd of visi- 
tors from other settlements gathered to watch 
four sheep-shearing finalists separating fleece 
from bewildered animals in a single piece, like 


lands, whoee 1,90 
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thick and somewhat scruffy coats. 

Afterward, over a lunch of fresh sea trout! 
ami spicy empanadas in the huge farmhouse, | 
met Peter Robertson, who has managed the 
239 ,000-acre Port Stephens firm for the Falk 
land [stands Company for 17 years. His wife: 
Ann, iS Argentine Oro 
Aires, where he attended school before spend- 
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Wig enhl years on a Patagonian sheep ranch 

“Port Stephens & a traditional settlement," 
he tolel me, “Weemploy lo workers, including 
a full-time schoolteacher for three children, 
Bees 6, 8, and 12. The average wage for farm 
plus free housing, free meat and milk, and free 
air passages to Stanley every so often 

“We're sheep ranchers, not shepherds. Na 
live grasses pre very low in nutrients, and it 
tukes five acres to feed one sheep. We lose 


300 
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between 5 000 and 6,000sheep a year, trapped 
on beaches by the tides, or fallen into ditches. 
For all that, we ship about 330,000 pounds of 
wool to England every vear. 

“This whole community will disappear if 
this: farm is broken up. There: will be more 
owners, but they will move out to separate 
farms. That's not the same as preserving whal 
they call ‘our way of life” 


F THERE is anew way of life developing in 
the Falklands, it will begin at the com- 
munity of Fox Bay Village, where Rich- 
ard and Grirelda Cockwell arestruggling 

to make a success of a woolen mill and knitting 
factory, partly financed by agovernment loan, 
Mr. Cockwell was Fox Bay's farm manager 
for 18 vears until the property was sold to 
FIDC and split up into eight farms. 

“We borrowed $200,000 to buy and install 
used machines. The first equipment arrived in 
July 1984, but we discovered that two tons of 
critical parts had been sent to Pakistan. It took 
sixmonths to get them back, and that put usin 
i cash bind we've not escaped vet. 

“Falklands wool has a very soft *handle’ aid 
isso white that bleach isn'tneeded,” hetold me 
as we Watched machines carding and spinning 
gossamer fibers into thread. “A good knitter, 
ona hand-operated machine, can do 50 sweat- 
ers a week. These retail in the islands, mainly 
to British soldiers, for about $45. 

“We have ten workers now, including our- 
selves, but we've had reasonable production 


only in the past 18 months: At present all our 


sweaters are sold in the islands, But we're 
working todevelop an export market.” 

Later, walking through the village, 1 came 
upon an abandoned building containing dusty 
old radio transmitters and teletype equipment 
dating from the 1920s. I turned the knobs, 
hal-hoping for some message from the past. 
Nearby, in a quiet schoolhouse, I learned how 
Fox Hay had sent-a message of the future to 
Alan Jones, 44, and his wife, Jennifer, who leit 
their native Newcastle upon Tyne with their 
twochildren, Philip, 7, and Simon, 6. Now he 
runs a guesthouse, she works as a teacher al 
the village school and alse conducts classes by 
radio for children on isolated new farms, 

“Things in the U.K. were at the bottom of 
the hill. I'd been 12 months out of work,” Mr. 
Jones had told me. “Here there’sno unemploy- 
ment. It looks like the Land of opportunity.” 

IT met Mrs. Jones in the schoolhouse, empty 
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now since older children had departed for 
boarding school in Stanley. She teaches ten 
children at other settlements by radio, a half 
hour daily for each, A traveling teacher also 
visits each of the remote cettlements for about 
ten days a month. 

“The education level depends a lot on par- 
ents, The brighter students compare well with 
those in Stanley and can't wait for the radio 
lessons. Those who don't want to learn have 
excuses, like ‘My battery is going deal.’ 

“My family at home think we're mad for 
coming here. And it is rather lke living on a 
different planet. I worry now, because so 
much depends on the woolen mill, Without it 
we won't be able to stay,” 

From Fox Bay we flew to Port Howard, 
where the 200,000-acre Waldron Farm was 
founded in 1867. Members of the Lee family 
have helped run it since 1890, when Jake Lee 
sailed from England with a flock of sheep, 
married 4 gitl he metaboard, and settled down 
to live happily ever after. 

Something of that happiness shows in the 
immaculate settlement, where two brothers, 
Robin and Rodney Lee, are attempting to pre- 
serve old traditions in a new way, When the 
farm, with 42,000 sheep, was sold to FIDC in 
1986 for 1.2 million dollars, the brothers pro- 
posed buying a 60 percent interest, with farm 
workers becoming shareholders, Aware of 
growing criticism about breaking up settle- 
ments, the corporation agreed to support the 
plan with low-interest loans. 

“There are no fortunes in this for us," Robin 
Lee told me. “Gross income is $500,000 a vear, 
That means tight management. But we saw 
other communities being pulled to pieces, and 
feared its happening here. We have $8 people. 
Many did not want to become owners living in 
isolation outside the settlement. Now we've 
taken away the fear,” 

With government financial help has come 
technical help as well. To curtail high winter 
Josses among lambs, the British Agricultural 
Service is experimenting with feeding weaned 
animals on closed pastures seeded with high- 
nutrient English. grasses at a cost of about 
$3,000 an acre 

“We've been testing 2700 animals,” Robin 
told me. “But we're fincling that if they are 
packed close while feeding on lush grass, they 
get worms and parasites far more easily and 
don't gain weight atany greaterrate than those 
fed on range grass. The managemerit question 
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nearby Warrah River, Gke other 


cCOmiortanie 


now F resort 


uklanel 
There is a golf course and thousands of acre< of 
For 


Lhe contemplative there isasmall warmuseum 


streams, Olfers fine trout fishing 


grassiands and hills for horseback ricting 
to commemorate Port Howard's occupation 
by a thousand Argentine troops 

Ancdin the gravevared where Jake Lee Tests 
in peace, another stone marks the burial place 
of Capt. John Hamilton of the Special Air Ser- 
vice, Who was killed in action at Port Howard 
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ror two centuries before the Falkhinds war 
nobody had actually died in the vehement and 
Lingled disputes over possession of the islands 
British historians say they were first seen bi 
Lapt. John Davisin 1592, blandly ignoring a 
[S22 Portuguese chart that clearly shows the 
archipeiage aff the Straitof Magellan, In 1690 

John Strong of the British shin | 
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main lands and 
efween them Falkland 
“ound, after an Admiralty official 

But the mosi frequent visitors were French 
mariners fram Saint-Malo 
lands the Malouines, 
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Commodore John Byron formed a settlement 
namet) Port Egmont on Saunders Isiand and 
claimed the Falklands for George IT. 

There followed a game of colonial musical 
chairs, Spain protested the French colony. 
France evacuated in 1767 after Spain volun- 
teered to reimburse expenses. Next, Spanish 
shipsand troops from Buenas Aires evicted the 
British from Port Egmont in 1770, Britain 
threatened war, and Spain backed down, al- 
lowing the colonists to return. But im 1774 the 
British withdrew, leaving a metal plate warn- 
ing visitors thal the islands were still-an out- 
post of empire. Spain occupied the islands 
until revolutions in South America forced her 
to abandon them in 1411 

And in 1820 aU. 5. citizen named David 
Jewett was appointed governor by the newly 
independent United Provinces of the Rio ce la 





HUDDLED LIKE BOXCARS, modular ows 
utttts accommodate British qirmenot a 
radar installation on oO gusty mountaintep 
on Weat Fattlond. A Royal Arr Force 
Phantom fighter armed with cimnon and 
Sidewinder missiles takes.on fuel while on 
patrol ower North Island (abowe right) 
Coctied up with o kitten ond a book, a heli- 
copter crewman passes the time at Mount 
Pleasant Arrport 
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Plata, a3 Argentina was then called, He ob- 
served some 50 American, British, and French 
sealing vessels in island waters and warned 
them that hunting and fishing were forbidden. 

In 1828 asuccessful colony was founded by 
aw Frenchman named Luis Vernet, who had 
stuclied business in Philadelphia before seck- 
ing his fortune in Argentina. The new colonists 
included at least 14 Englishmen, 7 Germans, 
LO citizens of Buenos Aires, and someé 30 in- 
dentured black laborers. In 1829 Vernet issued 
the first Malvinas currency, prompting Brit: 
ain to utter a formal claim ol sovereignty, 

But it was the United States that precipitat- 
ed Argentina’s eviction from the Falklands. 

In 1831 Vernet’s government seized the 
U.S. sealing ships Harcet, Supenor, and 
Breehwaterin Berkeley Sound. In response, at 
the urzingof U. 5: Consul George W. Slacum, 
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the corvette U.S.5, Lezingten, unter Capt. Si- 
las Duncan, satlec to the islands on December 
28, 1831, spiked the Argentine guns, and ar- 
rested seven menon charces of piracy 

The incidents prompted a savage exchange 
of protests. Stacum was declared persona non 
grata. President Andrew Jackson asked Con- 
gress fora military force to protect U.S. shins 
in the South Atlantic and appointed Francis 
Baylies as churgé d'affaires. Bayles informed 
Argentina that the U. So government “utterly 
denied the existence of any right in the 
Republic [Argentina] to interrupt, molest, 
detain ar capture any vessels belonging to 


LONELY OUTPOST, Waldron Fann embraces 
sce 200,000 cones devete! to sheep rousing 
On many such ronchlike “settlements,” 
OlLterroin ¢veles and border collies fear 
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citimens of the U.S engaged tn taking 
scusor whales or any species of fich or marine 
animals in any of the waters, or on any of the 
shores or lancds of any oreither of the Falkland 
Islands, Terra del Fuego, Cane Horn or any of 
the adjacent Islands in the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Demanding reparations, Argentine foreign 
moister Manuel V. de Maza charged that “in- 
justice—insult, and violence have been on the 
cide of Senores Slacum and Duncan —but e- 
pecially on that of the latter; he having carried 
his turpitude and ferocity to the last extremity, 
destroying with unspeakable inhumanity and 
perfidy the Islas Malvinas colony 

The two rattions broke off relations, 

On January 3, 1833, a British ship sent 
a landing party to strike the Argentine 
flag. The blue-and-white banner was not to 
Hv in the lands again until April 2, 1982 


In Stunley, Detective-Constable John 
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A clams i meen beet s that rein ne the istaricls 
ws ft Cangerous and costly business 

Detective Acams wes a member or4z Lom 
mando Royal Marines, one of several ete 
romuat inits that rove Argentine de te Moers 
from some 50 miles of migetd bis between 
Port San Carles and the capital. He took part 
ina night assault on Mount Harriet, a 900-foot 
hill tonped with a natural fortressofridges. Un 
a brilliant morning, ina 50-knot wind, he went 
With me to retrace the path of the attack 

We climbed past shell craters and remnants 
of cluster bombs. To the west lay Mount Chat- 
lenger, where on June 11, 1982, the 240-man 
unit betan Lhe ment march ong a track that 
nal 1 DET Pr Th ec Le fit of Tunes Sarnipals hy 
Walkin on i 

“We waite] while al tillers [ ourncded Arren 
The posilons Tot about three hours,” Detec 
tive Adams recalled. “At midnight we moved 
uipphail thine acreeping barrage. Ib was snow 


ing. They hac might-vision glasses hut Ce 
were expecting a frontal attack. We hit thei 
fank and rer. lt was over ina few minutes 
We ki 


ost one, killed in the assault, 


led 30 Argentines and captured 380 Wi 





On the summit we walk amid the sad detr- 
tus of a Very Tecent War-—dcisp Sable Pure 
broken toothbrushes, rusty ration tins, and a 
scattering of charred field dressings and blan 
ete where «first oid station wos destroved 5 
a white phiosplioarus hel] 

"| Was pid to be part ol the task force,” De 
tective Aciams said. “I was stationed in the 
FalkJands for a one-year tour in 1974. My 
wile, Mariore, is a Falklands girl, When we 
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Today, as a member of Stanley's 14-tman 


police force, he deals with more predictanie vi- P 
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more than tacked oi ies ie aise dapend on sheep for food, and moat 
env¥vironmtint aS CA Coane landin 1 serpy 
EOP as bern chan eat mutton daily, lacding to the tern 


human activities. The appetites of sheep have “rh; 
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the hunting bloodbaths ofthe early 1h rentu- 


rv. Until minefields made Stantev's beaches 


once more sate for nesting, most penguins had 





sought refuge in the outer tslancs 


On New Island, at the archipelago’s west- 





ern etige, lan Strat 





ime, An Author, artist, pho 
tographer, and naturalist, i attempting to 
regenerate the ruch and exotic sub-Antarrctii 
Wilderness that sealers and whalers found 
some two c@nturies Aa 

Mr. Strange came to the Falklands 27 years 
BEZO to TD an experimental mink farm. The 
animals cicdn't prosper ona diet of greasy mut 
ton 
pened if we'd been successful," he said, “Ifa 
pair of mink had escaped and bred, it would 
hive been a disaster for bircl life.” 

lan Walks with us to the Settlement Rook- 





shuccter to think what could have hap 


ery, a great amphitheater where some 100,000 


rock hopper penguins stand like proprietors 
on a majestic balcony of rock, contemplating 
their antipodean empire through ruby eve: 
beneath bright vellow evi brows 

Amictst the crowd are nests of the black- 
browed albatross, a majestic black-and-white 
bird whose mant offspring sit enthroned on 
pedestal nests, plumed elegantly in down like 
infant maharajas. Flying around the colony 
art A score of caracaras, rare birds of prey not- 
cdl both for omnivorous tastes and insatiable 
cunesity, One of them keeps station within six 
feet, regarding me intently with an anthropol- 
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Mr. Strange has published five illustrated 


books an the Falkland Islands. as wel] as sci- 
enti mapers on both rockhoppers and thin 
billed prions, burrowing petrels that live in 


nést colonies like grountl squirrels. More re 





Ctotly he has studied the striated carnacara 


Inder: a reséarch grant from the Wational 
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British bork Lady Elizabeth (left) struct In 1986, when thousands of dead tock 
a rock en rowte from Vonceuver, British hoppers were found washed upon Falkland 
Columbia, to Mozambique tn LSTs; anid shores, scientists became concerned that over- 
Lompéd nto Port Stanley. Sie later alin ited fishing of squid had destroyed the birds’ food 
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two-veor study of bird feeding habits on New 
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So far the studies tncicate no lack of food tor 
the bird population. Although the af the 
nenpuin die-olf is still a mystery, it seems less 
threatening than mid-19th-centur 
hunters, who killed millions: of birds for ail, 
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"People tend to exaggerate some problems 
and ignore others,” Ian-told me 
great depredations a sii the elimination of 
tussock which 

the islands 

Tussock is a strange snrouts 
each year atop the matted crowth of previous 
Undisturbed, individual plants can 
sigh as 12 feet Pariy Min: 
ners to conclude that the Falklands possessed 


“(dre of the 


Tass, as once the chominant 
Vere lation on 
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. and i Can 
hear the plaintive cries of Magellanic penguins 
from burrows around the roots 

5 ot 


feedin¢e area, — 


“Forty-six specie hirds use tussock as 
a nESUNE OF lan said. “When 
whalers set pigs to breed on the islands, the 
tussock became a natural habital tor them 
Bul hunters burned the grass to them 
out. lronically, tussock is one of the most nour 
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ishing foods there is for cattle and sheep, but 

it must be managed properly. Sheep farmers 

have simply grazed it out of existence. Now 
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ther grasses from England.” 


MPROVING the Falklands has alwavs bten 
no chancy business: Betore I retumed to 
from New Island, I visited the 
ruins of a whaling station that failed in 
1900s. Lathes and drill presses stand 
Where machinists manufactured and repaired 
the huge harpoons. Some lie scattered on the 
beach. their shafts bent with the force of pene- 
trating a whale’s body. Inthe water lies a bo- 
er that exploded, killing several men. Cn the 
hillside nbove, astonesiah commemorates one 
of them: SWERT PEDERSEN DOD [5-2-1915 
The stone i6 vellow now with lichen, 
ing prions burrow there among his bones 
4g 1 flew back to Stanley, T found myself 
thinking out geopolitics and war, but 
surf and kelp and tussock grass, and 
multitudes of birds heralding 
hounty of the sea 
Amongother things, J had li 
co tot merely bark. D had visiled a 
heard them croonand yode! to each ot 
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Ure d Costa | clitts 
provide a roost for a pair o} 
courting black-browed albatross, 
which usually mate for life. 
Waters tich in seafood surround- 
ine the Falkland Islands help 
sustain a wilidite population 
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provide a bed for a South Ameri- 
can sea lion and a hunting 

ground for a striated caracara 
Although sharply depleted by 
sheep grazing and once burned by 
hunters to flush out seals and feral 
pigs, the rich grass still supplies 
crucial shelter for the islands’ 
unique panoply of wildlife. {J 
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The Society) launches a multimiliion-dollar campaign 
to revitalize geography education in the United States: 


“We have the best chance ever to restore geography to the 


prominence tt deserves.” 


President 
Grosvenor 
Announces 
the 
National 
Geographic 
Society 
Education 
Foundation 


By LLOYD HL ELLIOTT 


Panudent, the George Wohiaghon 
(iapevanterty, atte Vito Cleric, Meera 
Cogn; Society fiend of Tite 
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HERE 18 WORK to be dene, 
and now is the time to do 
it. That was President 
Gilbert M. Grosvenor’s 
mescage on January 13, when 
he announced what [ consider to 
be one of the most sienificant 
commitments the Society has 
ever made: the establishment 
of the National Geographic 
Society Education Foundation. 

Its purpose is to provide a 
permanent source of financial 
support for geography ecuca- 
tion. To launch the foundation, 
the Society's Board of Trustees 
has pledord a total of 40 million 
dollars in outright gifts and 
mutching contributions, making 
it the centerpiece of National 
Geographic's centennial 
celebration 

To me there could be no bet- 
ter way for the Society to bezin 
its second century. Hut lam 
hardly a disinterested party, 
since [ have agreed to become 
the foundation's firet president, 
upon my leaving the presidency 
of the George Washington Uni- 
versity un June. 

Ase trustee of the Society for 
the past 20 vears, [hawe wil- 
neve!) the growth of Gil's cdeter- 
minatian to become tore active 
in America’s educational sys- 
tem. Since 1982 he has diligently 
investigated the problems facing 
aurschools and consulted with 
noted educators about the best 
wave to solve them, and [would 
like to commend him for his 
dedication, 

Having spent a lifetime in the 
Classroom, on Campus, or in oth 
ereducational activities, | share 
hit concerns. America’s educa- 
tional system must be signifi- 
cantly strengthened —from the 
earliest years of organized learn- 


ing to the most advanced gradu- 
ate yeors of study—and we can't 
walk away from this responsi- 
bility by simply passing legisla- 
tion or eVen Writing a check 

The impetus has to come 
from a greater appreciation of 
learning on the part of parents, 
families, neiehborhoods, and 
communities, a3 well as teachers 
ancl other professional school 
people, And it has to come from 
a working partnership among 
these individuals 

Asa member af the National 
Geographic Society, vou are 
already taking part in such a 
partnership. since you are help- 
ing the Society throw the full 
weight of its 10.5 million mem- 
bers behind this campaign for 
georgrashic literacy. At the same 
time, lam hoping you will also 


Thirty-nine percent of 
high-school seniors 
fested in Boston could 
not name the six Netw 
England states. 
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become involved as concerned 
individuals and citizens. 
‘The Society's board is issuing 
a challenge to all our members 
—and to other individuals, 
corporations, foundations, and 
government agencies —to-aicd 
in this campaign. It has estal- 
lished the foundation with an 
initial gift of 20 million dollars, 
anc it pledges to match every 
contribution doallar-for-cdollar 
up to a second 20 million, for 
a possible total of 60 million 
dollars for geography eclucation 
ln offering this challenge, | 





want to acknowledge two initial 
contributors. Through a special 
agreement with publisher Harry 
hy. Abrams, Inc. , part of the 
proceeds from the sale of a 1988 
calendar marking the Society's 
centennial will be contributed 
tothe Education Foundation 
And, from the estate of longtime 
tember Dorothy Chancellor, 
who spent much of her lite 
working on behalf of better 
education in the Pasacena, Calt- 
farnia, school system, we have 
received A fenerous bequest (hal 
Will help underwrite Leacher 
training across the country 

Pdlike to see every parent 
ind every grandparent partici- 
pate in this elfort, not only 
through the foundation but also 
through geography programs 
at lacal schools. I beleve you 
share my concerns about geo- 
traphic education, and | know 
vou can help 

Weare all more wware today of 
how small the world has become 
Ll happened to be in Australia last 
vear When the stock market there 
dropped by more than 400 points 
inone day. News of financial 
activity around the world filled 
the morning papers. “Whatever 
happens on Wall Street today,” 
one educator told me, “will hap 
pen here lomorrow,” 

In New Zealand T met dairy 
farmers who could describe in 
grent detail what their competi- 
tors in Wisconsin were doing 
ar quete to me the current price 
of cheese in Los Angeles 

These were telling tllustra- 
tons, I thought, of how sensi- 
tive one part of the world has 
become to other parts. This 
is eepecially true, of course, 
when it concerns place: such 0% 
Afghanistan, Central America, 





bape 


Forty-five percent of 
hieh-school seniors 
tested tr Baltimore 
could not correctly re- 
spond to the instric- 
fon, “On the attached 
map shade in the area 
where the United States 
is focated.” 


CAS AriLiare Snir, 
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or the Persian Gulf, where events 
create repercussions around the 
globe. 

To meet the challenges of this 
interrelated warld, our children 
must learn more than ever about 
other lands and cultures, We 
must all understand the physical 
and cultural dynamics of the 
earth if we are to be responsible 
citizens of the worid. | believe 
the people of the United States 
understand this hetter today 
than they cid during the 1950s 
and ‘f0s, when isolationism was 
stronger 

Back in 1937, when I was just 
slarting out-as-a teacher in a 
conul-mining town in West Vir- 
Finia, feography wis taught as 
asoparite discipline, That was 
true from elementary schools 
through liberal arts colleges. 

Then in the 1240s.and "Sis 
there was a trend to “integrate” 
into the social eclences, along 
with government, history. 
and political science, and a lot 


ofother things. [t largely dis- 
appeared as an individual 
checipline, 

There was a feeling in those 
years that geography was o 
part of history, that if vow 
were studying the era of Charle- 
Mane, vou would naturally 
look into the geography of that 
period. So geography was host 
And when it disappeared in 
clementary and bith schools, it 
disappeared also in the college 
clirricula, because there weren't 
professors being trained to teach 
Leography 

Then sometime during the 
middle 19705 we grachually real- 
ied that we and our chikiren 
ditin’t really know mich abwvut 
the world, And we have been 
Strugehing to catch up ever since. 
We must realize, too, that 
through geography learners of 
all age: can see the importance 
of other languages, literature, 


Forty percent of bigh- 
school seniors tested in 
Acriseas City could not 
name three countries tn 
South Anterice. 


CES AriiATes Stivey, 
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the arts, mathematics, music, 
and religion —in fact, the world's 
hres a leecl pre 

[remember hearing about 
exotic Places such a5 China 
when] was growing up, but 
they seemed so far away and 
mysterious that I never irnos- 
ined | would have the opportu- 
mity to lear much about them 
Today tn classrooms across 
America there are Vietnamese, 
Korean, and Cambodian 
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another passing fad. This we 
can do throwech the new foun- 
dation. Legally distinct from 
the Society, though closely 
linked through board and staff 
members, the foundation will 
runrantee continued financial 
support for the best peograpty 
programs 

Initially the foundation 
will make grants to the came 
kinds of programs that have 


already proved $0 successful 


Last summer, for example 





fhe National Geographic 
[sponsored Institute 

im Anoxiiile turned 

oul to be the best 
experience Pve ever bad 
in educatior. 


hie Jom VW) Dieaas 
SPARTAN Gua, Sows LA eA 


with financial support from the 
Soctety, Chevron USA, and the 
William and Flora Hewlett 
Foundation —the Bay Area 
Global Education Program and 
the Norther California (eo 
graphic Alliance. one of 72 we 
suport. sponsored an institute 
at Stanford University for 60 
ecucators, Those teachers, 
armed with exciting new class- 
room methods and materials, 
re now conducting in-service 
workshops that should reach 
hundreds of other educators 
who, in turn, will pass along 
new enthusiasm for geography, 
to thousands of students 

Despite sach encouraging 
numbers, this work can wever 
be finished. (hur children can 
never be too well informed. Nor 
Can we ever have too man ero 
teacners 

During the next ten years, 
infact, we are likely to face a 
critital shortage of qualified 
teachers. he growing demand 
for teachers in the United States 
will soon exceed the capacity of 
all our colleges and universities 
Lo produce them, By one esti 
mate, we will need a million 
new teachers between now and 
i794, not only because of an up 
swing in schoo! enrollments ane 
an increased rate of teacher 


retirements, Out aise because 
fewer college students are 
becoming teachers 

For that reason we need to 
make sure that our new teachers 
are well trained in geography 
Anil we need to raise the pres 
time of the classroam teacher in 
Our society to the point where 
leaching attracts its share of 
America 5 best talent 

In establishing the foundda- 
tion, the Society has made a gond 
start in this direction. [t repre- 
sents the best effort of a much 
respected institution to lock at 
one part of the broader educa- 
ton picture and to make a 
SETIOUS long-term commitment 
toward correcting the problem 

[ beliewe we now have the 
best chance ever to restore 
geography to the prominence 
it deserves 

If vou share my conviction 
about the value of geographic 


Every day f arn in 

the classroom J art 
reminded of something 
vleaned from the insti- 
tute beld at Texas A GM. 


SHAN STEER 
Phitkrehiaat, Tras 


knowledge andl would like more 
Information about the founrcda- 
tion, | hope you will write to 
me directly. The address is 
National Geographic Society 
Eoucaltion Foundation, 17th 
and M Streets NW, Washing 
ton, D.C. 20034. Your interest 
and support will mean a more 
knowledgeable and responsible 
ciizvenry in Gur next hundred 
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sorbe things to clo, you can do some things that perhaps youve 
never done. Like climbing a tropical watertall. Exploring the 
ruins of an ancient crilization.Orsimply plaving the dav awa 
ena private islanc reseryad exclusively for you 
6 maging & or IPN wetay Waly that’s 90 nornarntic, 
lalme stcvery day hasa clissic Holhawood ending as von, literally: sad off into the sunset togethe 


Fit ally uy. STDS Ob VL: ADO So easy ti plant, wh LATS rari il all hy making CTE & all. tH your travel 


8 gent, ancl asking foran NCL cruise, And soon, instead c ‘= NOR\ Tt IAN CRUISE LINE. 


i imarining the perlect vacation, you canstart living it 7 PUPAL Bi a Sarre Maen 
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NE of the Society = oldest 
neighbors in Washing- 
ton. just across [ht 

SLTeet, 2 2 MONCsoMe DANSON 
that has served as the embass' 
first tenrist 


and later Soviwt—since Nee 





of the Russians 


Vermeer of O14 

With the tramph of Lenm 
in 1o17 
by caretakers until the U.S 
recognized the Soviet remime 
Aleksandr Trova 
noveky moved into 1125 loth 
Street iy. WW ., the first ofa line 
of famous and-sometimes infa 
HULeEe h ae Sa | | Ambassadors 

Cover the years Presidents of 
the Society have walked across 
[Ath Street at one time or an 
other to take up matters of 
miituas INDE RES ith CuI 
neighbor. For most of that 
time the great shutters and 


the howse was tended 


in (943 


blinds were closed and drawn 
Hainst the outside world, Chur 
HuUSsiness invariably WHs Lo afr- 
range the most open access we 
Coulee te the mist Lepsane| and 


Important society we faced os 


reporters of the world 





A century of covering 
a changing Russia 


Lt times we hac real suc- 
cess. When the Western press 
was a small croup confined to 
Moscow, we were able to pub- 
lish on Siberia, Leningrad, the 
Volga, the Arctic, the Viking 
Frail, and the Soviet space 
program. We produced TV 
Cocumentaries anid books 

At other times we had clis 
mal failures when our journal- 
ists got no farther than the 
Moscow airport. [ once spent 
cht days in a Helsinkt phone 
howth, so ta speak, watting for 
offictal permission to travel to 
Leningrad. [It never came 
Nore than once our ams 
returned after months with 
no coverage because of the re- 


strictions they taced hut we 


never stopped trying, tor we 
have alwavs icit we could not 
Ignore a superpower so tn- 
volved with Western destin 

Olur coverage of tearist Kus- 
sia. had begun, in fact, in the 
1890s. In 1914 Editor and Mrs 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor made a 
memorable trip there (below) 
[In 1973 ] raveled toa ver 





different LSS. K.. | 
trom Moscow to Siberia, an 
experience still vivid to me 

Last December 
was cles ta regular tradi 


Mure vineg 


bth Street 


and filled with limousines ancl 
Hastune ried lights as Mikhail 
Worbachey Came to own 
WoW light seems to be coming 
in all the wintlows 
oward what may be a 
ney ep ch cif mMiore Oe Li fti- 
munication. As I welcome it, 
and fondly hope that giosmest 
is not an interglacial event, | 
remember with something of a 
bittersweet laste those many 


and we an 


Thi Ti 


vears past and the people who 
cepl bucking the odds and the 
system in the belief that a little 
lzht was better than all dark 
Their work i6 on our ibrar 
shelves; it is now part of his- 


tory, and a part too of the long 





relationship between twh old 
neighbors four blocks from the 
White House 
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_ ANNOUNCING THE DAWN 
_ OFA NEW D 








THE NEW DODGE DYNASTY. 


IF YOU'RE IN THE MOOD TO EXCHANGE AND STYLE, LOOK AT THE 1988 


YOUR OLD DRIVING MABIT FOR A DOOGE DYNASTY. IT’S AN ALL-NEW 


NEW BRAND OF SOPHISTICATION FAMILY SEDAN THAT PUTS YOU IN 





COMMAND WITH FOAD-STEADY FRONT- AND G/IVES YOU THE OPTION OF 


WHEEL DRIVE, MOVES YOU WITH ANTI-LOCK BRAKES. AND THERE'S 





AN AVAILABLE OVERHEAD CAM V-6 MORE INSIDE... 
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DYNASTY. A NEW ERA OF 
FAMILY SEDAN BEGINS. 


IT’S THE ONLY ALL-NEW FAMILY SEDAN THAT COMBINES 





COMFORTABLE SiX-PASSENGER SEATING, A LONG LIST 
OF PREMIUM STANDARDS INCLUDING DUAL REMOTE 
MIRRORS, A LEATHER-WRAPPED STEERING WHEEL, AN 
AM/FM STEREO, INTERMITTENT WIPERS, PLUS OUR 
UNBEATABLE 7/70 PROTECTION PLAN! THE CLINCHER? 
AN ENTIRELY AFFORDABLE PRICE. SO IF YOU'RE LOOKING 


FOR THE LEADER IN A NEW ERA OF FAMILY SEDAN, IT'S 


GOTTA BE THE 1988 DODGE DYNASTY LE. H7O, ee ne 
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When your doctor tells you 
that you have high blood 
pressure, he may also tell vou 
that control of it starts with 
never forgetting to take your 
medicine, 

Yet, of the 18 million people 


in the United States who are under 


treatment for hypertension, 
approximately 6 million da 
lorgret. And many more canteven 
remember if thev did take their 
medicine. 

If you are one of them, you 
undoubtedly have your reason, 
Perhaps it’s because you travel a lot 


Or vou work different shifts, so youre 


either getting up when others are 
poing to bed...or vice versa, Or 





Did you almost 
et to take your 
wressure medicine 


? 


you re raising teen-agers who 
occupy all your time and mind. 
Then again, you may have to 
take several medications, so 
vou sometimes forvet one. 

Understandable! But not 
one of these excuses will ever 
help your health, 

Today, however, science has found a 
Way to help you remember. It’s hich 
blood pressure medicine you wear, for 
a week ala time. It comes in an 
adhesive patch that’s easy to apply to 
your skin, 

Like any medication, however, 
patch therapy is not for everyone. Ask 
vour doctor about it. [fhe savs yes and 
your body agrees, the patch can help 
you remember. 





Ask your doctor about this form of medicine: 
you wear it...a week at a time. 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


A well-known Sew York subsidy bck pub 
lisher is aeurching for manuscripts worthy 

of publication. Fretios ban) fiction, pottery, 
4, travel, soentific, specialind ond 
rsial subjeeta will he conmsic 
rit! have a both jength muinusrript 
nub ter are atl) working 
an Gl. xelocwoold dike more inforoiation and 


free heoklot, please write 


YANTAGE PRESS, DEPT. NA 
BiG W. 4th St, New York N.Y. 100% 
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A cnwtch male in heaee Tyler, age ix, ond fir Canme 
Compan SERVICE dag, Hinds 


What a Difference 
a Dog Makes! 


Canine Companions tor Independence 
is Successtully tr; nine dips t TL? SeTVe aah TTS, 
lews and cars {cor - 

pecoe who have . 
physical disabiitics. 
With Handy's assis- 
france and love, 
Tyler's life has 
change d dratnatically. 
Ar the heart of sto- 
ries like this-are peo- 
ole lke you, whose 
membership dollars 
ae the fea to pro- 
wictit yur cde +5 like: 





OO) SERVICE dings pall wheei 


Hare ly fiovr pe cnr, Tetra de, dl farm 


Cighats cit aint c ay) ce ther: Miler 





like Py 


Your Canine Companions tor independence 
membership includes our quarterly newsletter, 
the Be ARS LET , atic A | at i +| Le ine L TUES Anns 
lap! pin. 





Give a gift of friendship, love 
and indenende nce . 


For intormation, write 
to (anine “ompanions 
for Independence, 

P.O. Bow 446, 

Santa Rosa, (A 
95402-0446, or call 
(7il 17) 525-0830. 
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Haiti 


Having worked m Haiti since 1981, [found your 
article of November 1987 accurate, However, it 
is ironic that it gave a rosy picture of voodoo at 
this crucial time in history and -appeared in the 
month in which thousands of hungry, malnour- 
ished families are obligated by their voorloo over- 
lords to present food at crossroads and in 
cemeteries to appease the spirits of theirdeceased 
ancestors, 

Many people must borrow money to buy ani- 
mals or fomd to sacrifice. If they don't, the voo- 
doo priests cudgel them with threats of disaster 
After the February 1986 revolution, people went 
Ona rampage to kill voodoo priests because they 
felt that voodso—in which the Duvaliers were 
involved —was responsible for the problems and 
lack of development in the country. 

Warren LanD 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


I'm giad that the magazine found space to men- 
tion the Citadelle Henri and its restorer, Albert 
Mangonés. Ifthe rest of Halti would restore itself 
in the same spirit, we d have o happier story. 
Marvin T. Jones 
Hashington, 2. C. 


Letme congratulate NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC for 
asuperd piece: factual, well written, great photo- 
graphs, and refreshingly frank. In the summer of 
1987, my visitto Dr, Boulos's clinic made it pos- 
sible to “resist despair.” 

FRANK MESSNER 

Bethesda, Maryviand 


Cinseveral trips to Haiti D have formed close rela- 
tionships with several young Haitians who are 
devout evangelical Christians. The article 
seem biased towards Roman Catholicism. The 
large evangelical community has so little place 
for voodoo that Protestantism has even been ac- 
cused of “destroying” Haitian culture. 

Pauw LInDAHTL, 

Washington, D.C. 


New Mexico 

You did it! Thanks for the engaging article and 
photographs on New Mexico (November 1987). 
Alas, vou also clid it again: You have helped per- 
petuate the myth that the only thing (save Carls- 
bad) east of the Rio Grande corridor is Texas. 


Sincerely, from the land where every town 
(almost) is a county seat, 
SCOTT CAULLEY 
Portales, New Mexico 


The article ended with only a portion of the storv 
printed. The main cash crop for New Mexico is 
on and gas. Nary awhisker of information onthe 
Permian Basin oil felds and the huge amount of 
dollars rolling throughout the Southwest from 
the oil fields. Under the cap rock (200 miles long 
and 150 miles wide) & an ocean of water that 
feeds the entire basin and is associated with all 
that oil and gas. Early pioneers:said the Linno 
Escataclo is so flat it may be the only spot on the 
globe where blue sky can be scen between the 


bufinio’s legs. 
— PAUL E. CAWTER 


Afobbs, New Mexico 


The mention of “50 miles to the Indian school” 
brought back memorics. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools, where | have taught, and mis- 
sian schools provided the only forma! education 
available to the Navajo, Apache, and most 
Pueblo children from the beginning of time to the 
late 19f(s. State schools had not integrated the 
Native American stucents because of lack of tax 
money from the reservations. We teuchers were 
often not well prepared; we had poor training, in- 
adequate equipment, and littl understanding of 
the cultures. The fact that even one Navajo boy 
matic it from powerty to a Ph.D. in science is 
awareness enough that we often did something 


cigat Bit. D. Reine 
Alouguerque, New Mexico 


You showed a photograph of magnificent, petro- 
giyphson Albuquerque's west side threatened by 
suburban sprawl (page 621), but you missed the 
really big news. The National Park Service esti- 
mates there are up to 17,00 examples of prebis 
toric Indian and colonial Hispanic rock art on the 
lj-mile volcanic escarpment. Legislation is be- 
Ing prepared ty create o Petroglyphs National 
Monument managed by federal anc municipal 
agencies. Last September Albuquerque op- 
proved 313,860,000 toward acquisition, as part 
of a quarter-cent tax for “quality of life” proj- 
ects. If Congress approves, this will be the only 
NPS unit to focus on our heritage of prehistoric 
Tock art. For information and tours contact: 
Friends of the Albuquerque Petroglyphs, Box 
75277, Albuquerque, New Mexico&7 194, 

Isaac C. EASTVOLD 

Aluguergie, New Mexico 


From my experience at an environmental law 
firm, 1 ciffer with the statement that semicon- 
ductor maniufarturers are “clean industries" 
(page od.) More than 80 percentof the chemicals 
used by these manufacturers are listed by EPA as 
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harardous or toxic, such asresing used in assem- 
biy, acids used in the etching processes, and sol- 
vents. It would be a sad future for the beautiful 
state that pricks itself on pure abundant ground- 
water to end up another Silicon Valley. 

Tina ROMERO 

Albany, California 
Sileyman 
“The World of Salevman the Magnificent’ has 
to be the pinnacle of vour efforts (November 
1987), What a visual treat, Beautiful from the 
golcen borders of the pages and the sultan 'studra 
to the photographs, the prose, and the scope. of 
this era of history, 

Maes. Ropeat L. Manny 

Fellow Sprimes, Ohio 
Lam «senor citizen and read nenfiction at least 
five hours a day, but this 6 the first time I have 
been so enthusiastic about the past. [f histary 
books back in my day had been written tn the 
style of Merie Severy, I would be considerably 
more knowledgeabie. 

Mus. L. 1. Wetwnicy 

Whiting, New Jersey 
Why gold borders on each page for someone that 
was so cruel and caused such suffering? “Mag- 
nificent” for whom? 

HAIG ADISHIAN 

Fort Lee, New Jevtey 
Again vou have done an excellent job in present- 
ing an unfamiliar seamingiy exotic subject in 
such a way that even the present-oriented and 
TYV-enslaved public could become inspirer! ane 
informed. Congratulations from an occasional 
instructor of Ottoman history. 

ANDREW LUDANY! 

Ohie Northern University 

Ada, Ole 
You are wrong on the origins if his second wife 
Roxelana as Russian (page 575), Her real name 
was Nastva Lisowska( 1505-1561). The daughter 
cf a Ukrainian Orthodox priest, che was born 
near Rohatvn, then under the Poles. In Ukraini- 
an folk songs and lemends she is credited with 
freeing the Aaporozhian Cossacks, who were 
Ukrainian by nationality, as stated in your article 
on Ukraine (May 1987). 

V. RURYLIW 

Toronta, Ontario 


The author did not fully report Siileyman's final 
battle at Szigetyar (page 600), ‘The troops |Hun- 
garian ond Croatian] defending the fort were un- 
der the command of the legendary Croatian, 
Count Nikola Subi¢-Zrinski. Another interest- 
ing fact ts that the grand vezir [Turkish spelling] 
Mehmed Pasha Sokollu was also Croatian. His 
family name was Sokolovic (Falconer). The 
irony i that two Croatians fought on opposing 
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sitles for different masters, and at the eod the 
Hungarians claimed the fame. 

BERISLAY A. BOSN JAK 

Loy Alemitos, California 


The count, Croatian by birth, was Hungarian try 
virtue of tis marriage loo Huegorian heiress, 


My enjoyment of the article was increased by the 
magnificent child Sileyman on the cover. Great 
photographs draw reacers to the solid scholar- 
ship of articles that they might otherwise ignore. 
Attention to human dimensions raises Your ma. 
teria! far above maps or even history alone: 

JouHN kK. GARLAND 

Pullman, Woshtnglon 


Tt would have been a fitting tribute to one of the 
most famous men of history, and tothe Turks who 
revere him, to have had his portrait on the cover, 
VURSEL ORTAY 
North Brinswick, New Jersey 


The yard work that didn’t get done this Saturday 
Inucning was o {air trade-off for the knowledye 
gained from your well-done presentation. ltisin- 
teresting to see how those events of long ago, in 
some wiys, can be applied today in the Persian 
Gulf and in the fslamic resurgence ithe Middle 
East. In the both century, the scimitar; in the 
20th, the Silkworm missile. 

(CHARLES BR. HAZARD 

Ourngs Mills, Marviand 


Members Forum 
In reply to C. Stammers's letter (November 
1987) on the tolerance of Kathmandu, asa Jew 
who has been proselytized repeaterily, | appreci- 
ate the policy against proselytizing in Nepal, 
lerael has one too. The majority of the worid has 
no interest in becoming Christian. More power to 
Nepal, Lsrael, and other countries that tolerate 
ail religions, but allow none to run roughshod 
overthe beliefs of others. 

Donan 5. PROESEL 

Mount Zton, [liners 


We enjov the magazine tremendously but cowbt 
whether the space allotted to Members Forum is 
necessary. The writers are a nit-picking lot. But 
then, my old father used to say that writing to 
newspapers is the first real sign of mental decay, 
F. KR. MIvcCHeLt 
Ventnor, Jiltof Wigal 


Letters should be addressed ta Memirera Form, 
National Grograplic Moagastne, Box 37448, 
Meshington, D.C, 20014, and should include 
sender's address dnd telephone number. Not all 
letters can be weed. Those that are will afien be 
edited and excerpied, 


CHEVY S-10 BLAZER. | 
IT CREATED A NEW CATEGORY 
OF LIFE. How many times have you 



















driven an interstate early in the 
morning and off to the side, tiny in 
the distance, seen mist rise off a lake 
and wished you were there? 

Pianned a camping trip in your 
mind, then cancelled because it 
seemed too much trouble? 

Driven to the office and wished 
you could keep right on going?! to 
that wilderness you ve seen only in 
your |mapination! 

Welcome to the reasons we 
created the 4\WD Chevy 5-10 Blazer. 
A new type of vehicle to allow 

>» to commute, run errands, 
sep kids and enjoy nignts on 
the town 
Aind, every now and again, to 
escape completely from civilization. 











FLY TO FREEDOM. You've 
driven to that lake miles from 
nowhere and the Chevy S-|0 Blazer 
4x4 that took you there has sat 

patiently silent and unused, for 
pe of tk he most breathtaking days 
of your life 

And even though. on that final 
morning, the dew has crystallized 
into ice, your Blazer starts so easily 
you dont even have to touch the 
pas pedal. Because the engine is 
electronically fuel-injected. 

EXTEND THE CALENDAR. 
winter rather than hibernating. you 
do confident battle with blizzards 
Because the 4x4 Blazer gives you 








the added edge of sander Insta 
Trac that lets you shift from free- 
wheeling 2WD to 4WD 

and back at 


any speed. A feat no standard ies 
Bronco Il or Toyota 4x4 can matcl 
ETOLE aCK 
Up and pet away, Blazer nt youl tos 
in loads of luggage behind the 
optional rear seat. And quiet the 


And when you deci 





kidls with mn 


ie sheer pleasure of 


nding nigh and handsome ina 





truck so strongly bul 


tit comes 


witn 6-year or 60,000-mile power- 


train Warranty protection 


— DO TT NOW. Take an aft 
on and test drive a new Blazer 
tne teel of it. Then picture 


5 


emoon 


Get 
yoursell 


enjoying ee no simple sedan or 
Wafon could ever hope to let 


YOu do. 


Chevy 5-10 Blazer Because 


life's too limiting with anyt 
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lets you see food better than you'vi 


Now there’ 5 nowhere for! food t to hide. 
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See how easy it is to keep clean. VVhiripool 
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ive easy-to-clean interiors. Many 
rsmootn | he ass shel ives tha aye east Vs 
cial Spillcuard shelves have raised 
help contain spills. Veg retable crispers, 
remove for 
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help hide fingerprints. 


We'll make it right, or we'll replace 

it free. You'll be satisfied with the quality 
and performance of your new ‘Whirlpool 
Repairs, if needed, will be to your 
Satish: act ior 1...1f not, we "il replac é it free for up 
reg: part of our 100% VC 
And its one more 


appliance. 
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photo publication 
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BUY THE NUMBERS. 
Not only reat fas rripleaee 

but mind-easing passing power 
and quick acceleration are 
provided by TeroelE2s ruuiti- 
valve. fuebefficient engine 
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WELL 
TREAT YOU WITH 
RESPECT, 
CONCERN AND 
UNDERSTANDING. 


BUT DONT 
WORRY, YOU'LL 
‘GET USED 10 i 
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| Chevrolet. Pontiac. Olds- 
‘mobile, Buick, Cadillac or 
(GMC Truck. 








nd copperheads. Anarrow — use * And that's something you 
strip of epepeines is all that the Snares ou GM car was can appreciate—even if the 
separates you from the designed to use. Genuine. closest you ever get to an 
swamp and its residents. GM parts. For virtually every — alligator iS ——_. gasses 

The last thing you need to General Motorscaronthe the local Sioa’! 
worry about in places like road today, whether it's a te 
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Tune in Sunc 


to find cut where spinner dolphins will 
ply in che furure, Can the attempt (0 
boost boarism be reconciled with 
propasca plans to protect the dolphins’ 
unspoiicd haven off the coast Of Brazil: 
Sunday, March 6, relive the valle first 
aticmpt to climbd Ks westem modge— 
SeOOnd highest peak in the Himalayas 
Suniay, March 14, see the power und 
mystery that surround the dingo, once of 
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Australia’s wild dogs. And on Sunnakry, 
March 20, join a Convention Of mierting 


ahorchircds 25 they Stop con Delaware rat 
or their annual banquet of horses hie 
Crab eprs 
Every Sunday & 

Yom. ET on EXPL ORE! R 
SuperStation TBS , 
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WANT TO SUCCEED NOT 
JUST SURVIVE. 


The dove to succeed is deeply 
ingrained in the American character, 

it means more than just wanting to 
get by It means wanting to get ahead. 

As Citicorp and Citibank, we under- 
Stand this determination to sucoeed, 
For over 175 years we've helped 
people across the LS. and around the 
word see their ideas of success 
become reality. 

Today, we are already helping one 
In every five American families to build 
@ better Ife. We make more home- 
mortgage loans. and more student 
loans, and provide more MasterCard” 
and Visa cards than any other com- 
pany. Facts that have made us America’s 
largest financial services corporation. 

We also do Qusiness with more 
businesses than amy other financial ser- 
vices company. (At home and in over 
90 courntnies around the world.) 

Our corporate, government and 
financial insttbution customers constart- 
ly need to move information and money 
Between countnes and time zones. 

50 We created the most advanced worid- 
wide financial telecommunications 
network to help them do it quickly, 
efficiently, 

That's typical of the innovation 
we consistently try to bring to our 
Customers. 

Next time you or your company have 
a financial need—any size, any place, 
any time—let us put our energy. 

Our resources, and above all our peopie 
to work. on ft 

We'd like you to get to know us better. 


CITICORPS 





] Copsnigiht Citicorp Sen. 








Trilobites, 
long-term rulers 
of the planet 


nce upon # time, ancl a 

very long time il was, 

creatures bke these 
dominated the planet. Thev 
first appeared 570 million 
VEaTS ago, anc by the hime 
they vanished some 340 
million years later. 











they had pro- 

liferated into about 

10.000 different species 
‘Their onset marks the 
beginning and their demise 


the end of the Paleozoic era 


Phe LUT PLS And! vury| | -known., 


they are an alc Lo 


paleontologists m dating 





other Tossits 





Scientists call them 


trilobites for the three maces 


or lobes. that run the leneth 
of their bodies, Like other 
members of the phytium 


Arthropeda, these 
invertebrates had an external 
skeleton supporting the soft 
organs, A primitive armor, it 
also protected them as they 
crawled along the sea bottom 
in search of food. The 
exoskeletons they shed and 
the animals themselves 
became the fossils we find 
tocay in rock formations that 
nave Sur wer] undisturbed 
from early times, 26 David 
Jeffery reported in the 
August 1985 NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHH 
Best known of the North 
American trilobites, Phacops 
rand, seen here about life- 
size, 15 often found 
beautifully preserved in 
Ohio, Another genus, 
found in rocks near 
Boston, grew to 45 
centimeters (18 
inches) and weighed 
4.5 kilograms (10 
Dunes | 
Trilobites were 
the first creatures 
lo have jointed 
legs, One 
SeEmMent Was 
used for 
Walking, the olfer 
for respiration 
Why cid trilobites become 
extinct alter surviving 


i third of a billion vears? 


Jawed fishes ev ved and 


could have preved on them 
For whatever reasons, thes 


are—like the cdingsaurs— 


pone forever with only their 
fossils to tell us of their long 


exqstence on eurth 


ee 


We still think — 
there's a lot to be said 
for small talk. 


you gct more 
out of every long 
distance call 
on AT&T. 

Whether your're puts 
Checking in with the folks 
hack home, or checking up 
on a business deal, AEST 
helps you make the mast a 
every lone distance call 

The unmatcherl capa 
ity of the AT&T Worldwide 
Intelligent Network helps put 
your Calls throueh twice as fs 
as any orhet « OMA ARC On 
the first urs 

What's more, AT&T has 
lowered! its lone distance 
prices overall by more than 
since HS (hase on 
directiiial, state-to-state calls). 

So if vou value every call. 
cl ATES network and lower 
prices Come through for you 

We're reachine further to 
Cine Wour world choser 





The right choice. 


ial THINK OF HISTORY 34 a Story 


to be covered,” says Senior 
BA Associmic Editor JOSEPH 
Jumoe, “Journalists, like schol- 
ars, try to find out what hap- 
pened.” And where. Judge, here 


costumed fora Spanish colonial 
festival in St. Augustine, Flor- 
iia, began tracking the loth 





century Spanish era of the 
southeastern United States a 
decile ago. But nageing doubts 
about Columbus's first New 
World landfall detoured him; 
his research eventually bet him 
to relocate it al Samana Cay in 
the Bahamas (November 1986) 
Judge's watercolors of Jerusa- 
lem 's Jaffin Gate, Moscow's Red 
Square, "Gara Gap in Austra- 
lin, and Alaska’s Turnagain 
Arm hang in his office, recalling 
a few of many assignments dur- 
ing his 23-year GROGRAPHIA 
career. Alaska also inspired a 
book of poems, published bv the 
United Arts Club of Dublin 


ALASKA PROVIDED fresh mate- 
rial for suthber LARRY L.. KING 
(upper right), who took the An- 
chorage assignment in part be- 
cause he had never been there 


He tmmeciately experienced 
de vu. “The oil-field workers 
reminded me of those | worked 
with when | was growing up in 
weet Texas,” be says. “Thal 
sort of hard croinkin’ and hard 
piavin’ isa big part of Anchor- 
aee.” A Lone Star tnibute went 
last wear to the state's nahve 
eon, famed for The Best Lite 
Whorehouse pn Texas. He re 
ceived this copy of a granite 
plaque emplaced in a sidewalk 
in Austin. King’s latest play, 
Phe Night Honk Willtas Died, 
just opened in Washington, 

LD. © ., his bome for 30 years 


WHEN THIS [ISSUE went on 
press in January for its 10.7 
millton—cony run, it marked the 
first time since 1951 that (rro- 
GRAPHIC's Quality Control 
Manager Joe M.. RARLETT (left 
below) was mot guiding the bc 
gistics. “When | started to work 
here, OUT Press fun was under 
two millon,” says Barlett, now 
retired, “In all, I think I've 
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y Makiiee 
overseen the printing, bincing, 
and mailing of 2.5 billion maga 
mines.” At Krueger Ringer in 
Cornth, Mississippi, where the 
maruzine has been printed since 
Lo7r7, he checks the color: on the 
January cover with pressroom 
supervisor Jack Roberts. Ten 
million pounds of paper, 485,000 
mounds of ink, and an entire 
month of pres time go inte each 
GEOGRAPHIC gsauc. That each 
copy comes clase to printing per- 
lection is to Bariett 5 crect, 

“Joe instilled this in is,” says 
hit successor Frank S. Oliveri 
“Reach a little higher.” 
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Nuclear energy can help America 
find a way out of our 
dangerous dependence on foreign oil 


()? imports are 
# increasing to 


dangerous levels. As 
the uncertainty in the 
Persian Gulf continues, 
the ability to rely on 
America’s nuclear 
energy becomes more 
important than ever. 


During the 1974 embargo, 
When We WETE Ip irting 
297 Of Our Oil, prices sky 
rocketed as supply nose-dived 
In the last 1K months, America’s 
dependence on OPEC oil 
has increased dramatically 
We're cven more dependent 
now than we were in 1973 
Oil imports have risen by 
over 25% while domestic oil 
production has fallen nearly 
10%. Looking to the future, 
the situation is even worse. 
In fact, if projections 


America may 
be importing 
a4 much as 
50% of Our 
ail by 1990. 
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Phat would seriously 
jeqpardize our national 
Energy security 


Nuclear Energy 
Saves Onl 

Electr icity generated from 
America’s [08 commercial 
nuclearciectric plants saves 
ws over 750 000 barrels of oi] 
aday, Every day Without 
nuclear energy 's contribu- 
Linn, we would need to 
import even more forcign 
il than we already do 


Nuclear Energy for 
the Future 


America’s use of electricity 
has been growing steadily to 
fuel our growing economy. 
At current growth rates, elec- 
tricity demand will overtake 
supply in the carly 1990s. 
New nuclear electric 
plants should be in 
planning mow. But 
they are nor, despite 
the fact that most 
Americans believe that 
nuclear energy is 
important and that 
we will néed more. 


foo many financial, political 
licensing, and regulatory 
Uncertainties stand in the was 
of America’s being able to 
fully utilive its nuclear energy 
resources. Forexample, it 
has taken some plants 2s long 
as 12 years 10 be completed 

lf nothing changes, that means 
that a pliant begun now might 
not be operanng before the 
veadr 2000). 

AS AMCTrica Ss economy 
continues to grow, America 
must find ways to keep pace 
with its prowing clectricity 
needs. Nuclear energy can 
play a major role in mecting 
those necds as well as 
kecping us less dependent 
on foreign oil. 


For afree booklet on energy 
independence, write to the 
U.S. Council for Energy 
Awureness, PO). Box 66105, 
Dept. NSO4, Washington, D.C. 
20045. Please allow 2-4 weeks 


Information about energy 
America Can count on 
10S COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





